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THE EASTER MIRROR. 


i issue of the MIRROR for Thursday, April 12, 





will be the Easter number. It will be an issue 


devoted not so much to quantity as to quality 
of literary contents. The articles, especially 
written for that issue, will be found more than or- 
dinarily timely, and of an extraordinary range of 
As with the contents, so with the adver- 


Only the 


interest. 
tising—quality is the first consideration. 
best concerns desirous of reaching the MIRROR’S 
clientele locally, and in the country tributary to 
St. Louis, are invited to use the columns cf the 
paper. The EASTER MIRROR will be sold at ten 
cents per copy. Regular subscribers, however, 


will receive the paper without ncrease in price. 
FF Ft 
THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 





UMBER EIGHT of the series of ‘The Mirror 
N Pamphlets,” to be issued next week, will be 
devoted to an article entitled “IN HIS 
STEPS,”’ having reference to the much dis- 
cussed question of the possibility of reconciling the 
Christianity of Christ with the conditions of life as 
they exist to-day. The article does not propose to 
solve the great question recently put by Rev. C. 
M. Sheldon, but treats rather of the apparent 
change in the attitude of the people towards reli- 
gion. The widespread interest in the practical 
application of religion makes a fair statement of 
an unprejudiced writer’s opinion on that question, 
as in the article, “IN HIS STEPS,’’ very ap- 
“The Mirror Pam- 
phiets’”’ are sold at five cents per copy. Orders 


sent direct to the MIRROR office, will be prompt- 


propriate to the season. 


ly filled. 
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“RESURRECTION.” 





COUNT TOLSTOY’S LATEST NOVEL, 





with the question: ‘‘What would Jesus do?’’ His 
latest novel ‘‘Resurrection’’ (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York,) is his answer to the query. 
Jesus, according to Tolstoy, would do nothing at all. 
That is the sum and substance of 519 pages of this book. 
se 
One gravely doubts whether such a work as this may be 
classed as literature. It certainly is not literature of the 
imagination. One might say it was precis-writing con- 
cerning a line of incidents in the dealings of Russia with 
The general reader has supped 


[it ne too, has been concerning himself, lately, 


its submerged millionth. 


. full on the horrors of the Russian penal and spy system in 


the books of Kennan and elsewhere. Count Tolstoy gives 
us those all over again, with touches of description in the 
veritistic style and with much sophisticated moralizing. 
For all Tolstoy’s realism, the reader cannot help feeling 
that the principal character in the book is very unreal. The 
long succession of horrorsof misrule grows positively 
And the development of character is not 
There is too 


wearisome. 
worked out with the highest literary finesse. 
much detail, and the unpleasantness of the background, 
against which he projects his chief personages, is apt to pall. 
The tractarian character of the work is against it as liter- 
ature. Its multitudinous heresies, as to will, and right, and 
virtue, are enough to damn it as religion. Despite its good 
purpose, the book is bad in most of its teachings, and 
frightfully evil in the last results of the author’s reasoning. 
Power the book has, in abundance—a grewsome power of 
fanatic earnestness. Undoubtedly, here is a great novelist 
gone to seed, for there are the signs of a grasp of character 
and situation onalmost every page. The same hand, but 
loose and shaky, that wrote ‘‘Anna Karennina’’ and ‘‘Wa 

and Peace,’’ wrote ‘‘Resurrection.’’ The same brain that 
gave us the epical and epochal stories of about twenty 


years ago, conceived this, but the brain is deteriorated and 
twisted, so that it uses the material of life for the inculca- 
tion of strange doctrines of perverted asceticism—not one 
of which has not been condemned by the sanity of the 
world hundreds of times during the centuries. 

se 

Prince Nekhludoff, a gay young nobleman-lieutenant, 
seduces a girl in his aunt’s household, Katusha. Back of 
the girl was a line of ancestry in which vodki-soaked peas- 
ants mingled in illegitimate connection with women as igno- 
rant, hopeless, brutalized as themselves. He gives her 100 
roubles and deserts her. When next he meets her he is on 
the jury before which she is tried as a harlot who has fatally 
poisoned and robbed a merchant. At the trial it begins to 
dawn upon Nekhludoff that he is responsible for the girl’s 
fate. He determines to save her. He tries to secure a 
retrial, but fails, and then follows her to Siberia in the con- 
vict train. He determines to marry the girl, if she will, as 
reparation, and, with this idea for a beginning, he continues, 
from his observation, to develop a philosophy, beautiful in 
superficial aspect of self-sacrificing altruism, but ending, 
logically, in selfish negation. The story of the girl’s seduc- 
tion, of her running after the train in which the false lover 
is borne through the town, of the descent of the girl to the 
sordid, social hells, of the life in those hells, of the methods 
of Russian justice and bureaucracy, and the sombreness 
and suffering of convicts, is along and a dreary one. There 
are ‘‘purple patches,’’ to be sure,’and there is much acute 
and sympathetic observation, with much more strangely 
distortedly, subtle philosophizing. Most of the characters 
in the story, except Nekh/udoff are, more or less, unpleasant. 
Aristocrats and officials are pictured with unfailing scorn. 
The others, the submerged, are all, as Tolstoy sees it, mar- 
tyrs suffering and dying for the sins of the world. They 
are either absolutely innocent, or, if they are guilty, they are 
so by reason of the fact that society and’ government are 
what they are in the world to-day. People do not sin of 
theirown accord. They sin because there are governments. 
Government corrupts "people, not people government. 
Nekhludoff's declaration of desire to marry Katusha is first 
met with scorn, but, in ways not made fully plain to the 
reader, in time Kafusha comes around to his point of view 
and becomes filled with a great pity for the world. It has 
treated her so vilely she does not resent, only pities. This 
spirit is represented as being manifest among all the con- 
victs, until Tolstoy almost makes you believe them a com- 
pany of persecuted saints of the Lord. At the end Katusha 
positively refuses marriage with Nekh/udoff, and marries 
another man, though she does it for love of the man she re- 
fuses. And that is all there is to the story, aside from the 
discursive discussions of the cases of the long list of 
unfortunate victims of the crime of organized society, 
amidst whom the hero and the heroine move. 

& 

The story is simply a capsule for the pill or pills of 
Tolstoy’s creed. His hero, man of the world, soldier, artist, 
is resurrected, but how? The Tolstoyac will say: ‘‘By 
Love.’’ If, however, one were to study carefully the de- 
velopment of Nekhludoff, from his first self into the role 
of saint, it would be found that the man is nothing more 
than a first-class egoist—like Tolstoy’s self. He is saved 
by love, yes;.but deep down the love is love for himself. 
He cares not for the girl. He loves her because it is his 
duty, self-conceived. All his sympathy for others is, ulti- 
mately, a sort of sentimental vivisection of the miserable, 
the gross, the impure, the corrupt to obtain gratifying 
philosophic props for his own position. Nekhludof, in 
truth, is a spiritual prig, in most manifestations of his ego. 
Katusha or Maslova, as she is also called, is a personage 
more shadowy than any leading individuality created by 
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Tolstoy. The most real thing about her is her squint eye. 
Nekhludoff maintains the absolute justice and wisdom of 
Henry George’s land-taxation theories. He gives his land 
to his tenants, but doesn’t tell us how the scheme turns 
out. He accepts the doctrine that commerce and progress 
are crimes. Justice is a conspiracy of the few against the 
many. The world is a great infamy in all its aspects. Art 
is sin, as Tolstoy told us in his book ‘‘What is Art?’’ 
Marriage is the hideous, appalling vice which he tried to 
make it appear in ‘‘The Kreutzer Sonata.’’ Religion is a 
sham and a fraud because it isn’t his sort of religion. There 
is no god, but one’s self. Teaching is all wrong. The 
world is awry because men listen to other men, when they 
should heed only themselves. There is no reason why the 
world should be replenished with men. And against all 
the evil of the world it is useless to resist, because the men 
who work the evil in carrying on government think they 
are doing right. Government is a crime, built on greed and 
selfishness and flourishing by injustice. But what is a man 
to do, in the face of such auniversal horror as life? In 
effect, nothing. Nekhludoff, after studying all the multi- 
tudinous horrors of a system not necessarily solely Russian 
and, so far as this novel is concerned, looking not at all to 
the possible good features of the methods under which the 
civilized world is now governed, emerges a quietist, a sort 
of Christianized yogi, seeking, not help for the world, but 
refuge from the world in an abstracted, self-satisfied self- 
We leave the hero in his rapt contempla- 
All the rest are lost and forgotten in the 
Siberian hell. Not Schopenhauer himself evolves a more 
complete gospel of negation and despair. Nietzsche him- 
self does not so much for the reign of the power of might 
as does Tolstoy with his doctrine of meekness perverted 


contemplation. 
tion of himself. 


into quietism. 
sz 

Tolstoy’s hero finds his own phil osophy summed up in 
the Gospel of Matthew, and a Tolstoy sermon on that text 
makes the final chapter of the book. ‘‘The only certain 
means of salvation from the terrible evil from which men 
were suffering was that they should acknowledge them- 
selves to be sinning against God, and therefore unable to 
punish or correct others because they were dear to Him.”’ 
All the evils he had been witnessing ‘‘were the conse- 
quences of men trying to do what was impossible; trying 
to correct evil while being evil themselves:’’ thinking 
they could do it by mechanical means. Punishment is not 
only harmful, immoral and cruel—it is useless. ‘‘Nekhludoff 
now understood that society and order in general exists, not 
because of these lawful criminals who judge and punish 
others, but because, in spite of men being thus depraved, 
they still pity and love one another.’’ And the Kingdom 
of Heaven on Earth would be established by the keeping of 
these five laws: 

The first (Matt. v. 21-26), that a man should not only do no 
murder, but not even be angry with his brother, should not con- 
sider any one worthless: ‘‘Raca,’’ and if he has quarreled with 
any one, he should make it up with him before bringing his gift 
to God—i, e , before praying. 

The second (Matt. v. 27-32), that man should not only not 
commit adultery, but should not even seek for enjoyment in a 
woman’s beauty, and if he has once come together witha 


woman, he should never be faithless to her. 
The third (Matt, 33-37), that man should never bind jhimself 


by oath. 
The fourth (Matt. 38-42), that man should not only not de- 


mand an eye foran eye, but when struck on one cheek should 
hold out the other, should forgive an offence and bear it humbly, 
and never refuse the service others demand of him. 
The fifth (Matt. 43-48), that man should not only not hate his 
enemy and not fight him, but love him, help him, serve him, 
& 

Not only theologians, but persons only moderately versed 
in the Bible know that these five laws of Tolstoy are not all 
of the Gospel, and that they do not correctly and completely 
represent Matthew. The law of the gospel is not a doctrine 
of absolute, utter non-resistance. There are a thousand 
quotations to set off against such a doctrine. The denial of 
beauty, of enjoyment, is not in the Saviour’s creed. If 
Tolstoy be right concerning marriage the world has known 


only one right philosopher—the self-mutilated Origen. 


@he WMlirror. 


Men are not to be masters of their own lives, says Tolstoy, 


Life is not given us for enjoyment. We are 
The only thing to 
Everything 


further. 
sent here by some one for some reason. 
doistosubmit. Butto what? Toeverything. 
is done wrong: therefore cease doing anything; cease try- 
ing to right things. Let the evil ones have their own way. 
Is it not plain that this doctrine leads to stagnation— 
material and spiritual stagnation? Is it not the coldest sort 
of fatalism? For non-resistance of evil cannot be the will 
of a good God; for a good God cannot approve evil, unless 
it be as a whetstone for sharpening goodness, something to 
test the teeth of morality. This is not submission to the 
will of a Christian’s God. It is surrender to an inexorable, 
blind fate. This Tolstoy doctrine repudiates free-will. It 
blasphemes cause and effect. It_impugns the wisdom, the 
justice, the mercy of God. It encourages evil under guise 
of condemning it. While proclaiming everything wrong, 
the Russian preacher advocates a course that would make 
true the saying ‘‘whatever is is right.’’ The sort of thing 
to which Tolstoy’s hero comes is well shown in Chapter 
XXI of Book 3, headed, ‘‘Just a Worthless Tramp.’’ The 
‘‘tramp’’ is one quoted as believing no one but himself, 
‘‘because there are many faiths, but the spirit is one. 
Every one be himself, and all will be asone.’’ He pro- 
claims himself as ‘‘having no name, no place, no country, 
nor anything.’’ This is the very speech of Nihilism, the 
denial of individualism in the most extreme assertion there- 
of. Itis the sort of philosophy which results in Indian 
devotees keeping their hands clinched till the nails grow 
through the palms, or standing on one leg till the lifted limb 
shrivels. It is the sort of philosophy which produces 
Schweinfurths, Schlatters, Dowies, Mrs. Eddys,‘and, now 
and then, creeds that would subvert Nature by putting into 
practice philosophical delusions on the suppression of 
sex. The doctrine of this book, ‘‘Resurrection,’’ for all 
its seeming piety, is a diabolical doctrine taught by a crazy 


man. 


a 

Tolstoy is surely the craziest genius alive—for he is as 
undoubtedly a genius as he is a religious and economic and 
social lunatic. Not that he does not lay bare wrongs, and 
hideous wrongs, greater only in degree in Russia than else- 
where. Not that there is not more misery in the world 
than any man can explain or justify. Notthat we have not 
gone too far in our pride in attempting to grind our brethren 
into goodness and making them, often, more evil. We 
have ‘‘sought out many inventions,’’ it is true, yet the 
Tolstoy plan for remedying our mistakes in attempts at 
properly ordering things, is the worst plan possible. But 
why pursue the matter further? The book we nave been 
considering is, in itself, a denial of the doctrine of non- 
resistance. Itis an attack upon society, government, art, 
property. To the world as it is Tolstoy preaches an inac- 
tive Nihilism—the resistance of the impulse to effort,—the 
protest of inviting, by inertia, universal annihilation. 


W. M. R. 
Be oe oe 
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Gold Democrats Must Eat Crow 

HE crazy platform of the Nebraska Demo-Populist 
T fusion has excited the Eastern Democrats unneces- 
sarily. Such a platform is not new. Mr. Bryan 

long ago declared himself in favor of the initiative and 
referendum and municipal ownership of public utilities. 
The Chicago platform had to be endorsed at Lincoln, or 
there could have been no fusion. It is difficult to see how 
the Democratic party can ignore the free silver idea, this 
year, after insisting upon it as an essential of Democracy in 
1896. The Democratic party in the West is practically 
committed to everything in the Lincoln platform, and the 
West must elect the Democratic ticket, if it is to be elected 
at all. The Northwest is in the saddle, and the combina- 
tion between East and South for control of the National 
Committee andthe National Convention is purely imaginary. 
The South will stand by the platform, however made, and 
upon this devotion the Northwest will rely, insisting upon 





the common-sense proposition that Mr. Bryan can only 
stand on a platform consistent with the one on which 
he stood in 1896. The East and South will not make the 
platform. The platform will reiterate the last platform, 
with the addition of an anti-imperial plank. The only 
question before the Eastern and Southern gold Democrats 
will be whether they believe that the recent currency bill 
establishes the gold standard securely for six years,—so 
securely that Mr. Bryan’s election could not possibly en- 
danger it. The gold standard people have got the Senate. 
This being the case no silver legislation or fiat money legis- 
lation can be enacted. Therefore, there are those who argue 
that a sixteen-to-one plank will mean nothing, and that 
gold Democrats can consistently vote for Bryan. That may 
be politics, but it is hardly principle. It would be odd that 
one should vote for a man who believed that two and two 
make five, on the ground that the voter agreed with the 
candidate on every other issue. Though one may doubt the 
logic of this position, it is none the less true that the revolt 
of those who elected McKinley—the gold Democrats—is so 
great that very many of them are actually debating whether 
they will not take Bryan, sixteen-to-one and all in prefer- 
ence to accepting four years more of the present adminis- 
tration. It seems to me only reasonable that the men who 
went to defeat with Bryan in 1896 will not let the bolters, 
of that year, return and dictate the party purposes. It is not 
in human nature to expect sucha thing. The Democrats 
can’t carry the West without the Populists. They cannot, 
therefore, modify the platform this year by leaving out all 
the Populist planks. The Democrats have no faith in the 
ability of the Eastern crowd to carry any of their 
States. They know, out in the West, that the ‘‘interests’’ 
of the East will not rally to the support of Bryan on any 
platform. It is known, too, that if the Hills, Crokers, 
Gormans and others make the platform this year, the party 
will lose more in the West than it can gainin the East. It 
is, therefore, ridiculous to consider at all seriously the news- 
paper stories that the Eastern and Southern leaders are 
going to succeed in modifying the platform. The National 
platform will be very similar tothe Lincoln platform. 
If there is to be a change in the Chairmanship of the 
National Committee, Tom L. Johnson is likely to be the 
new leader. Johnson is not in favor of free silver, but he 
is in favor of Henry Georgeism, from the ground up, and 
his leadership would no more be a restriction upon Bryan’s 
candidacy than would be the leadership of Altgeld. John- 
son is a rampant free trader—probably the most uncom- 
promising free trader in the country. That fact might 
commend him to some of the Palmer and Buckner contin- 
gent, all of whom are in revolt against the application of 
the protective policy to the new possessions. Johnson is a 
man of brains and wealth. He is an Ohio man and he 
‘‘knows the ropes’’ of politics. Johnson is not a gold bug, 
but he is a greenbacker. A party in which he was a 
power would be as ‘‘dangerous’’ tothe East as any party 
could be. A combination of Bryan as candidate and John- 
son as Chairman of the National Committee would scare 
the vested interests of the East into conniption fits. The 
single-tax idea would strike the East as more anarchic than 
tree silver, and it would also startle the South. Johnson’s 
chairmanship would not align the gold Democrats with the 
Democracy. His selection for that post would only 
emphasize the party’s adherence to Populism. The choice 
of Johnson for chairman would please most the radicals of 
allthe minor parties. There is nothing in the present 
situation which justifies the belief that the Chicago platform 
will be modified to any great extent at the Kansas City 
Convention. The claim that there is, is a vain imagining. 
The Democrats will declare themselves about as the fusion- 
ists declared themselves in Nebraska. It _ will 
then be a question, with all those who opposed Bryan before, 
whether his views on the finances are more dangerous to 
the country than the views of McKinley’s advisers as to the 
tariff and the general exploitation of everything in sight for 
the good of the gang. Itis my opinion that most of the 
men who bolted Bryan in 1896 need very little urging to 
support him in 1900, so long as the President continues to 








govern the colonies for the protected industries, and all the 
Cabinet officers continue to use their positions to make 
money for their friends and the friends of the party. The 
fact that the free silver scheme can’t get through the Sen- 
ate for six years, is one that counts with most of the free 
traders and anti-Imperialists. They are, so far as one may 
judge at present, ready to accept anything to defeat McKin- 
ley. This being the case, it would be the supremest folly 
for the original Bryanites to change their platform and lose 
the support of the millions who were caught by the silver 
scheme. They may argue that keeping the sixteen-to-one 
plank will do no harm, while dropping that plank would 
alienate the Populists. Gold Democrats who want to de- 
feat McKinley will have to swallow free silver to do it. 
They will also, probably, have to swallow the declaration 
They may as well make up their 
They must eat crow. 

st 


for fiat greenbacks. 
minds to that, right now. 


Rooting 

EVERYWHERE one looks at the work of the present 
crowd in charge of the Republican party, there is but one 
thing to be seen. Privilege! Privilege! Privilege! The coun- 
try is ‘‘a good thing’’ on which the crowd has ‘‘the inside 
track.’? We've seen how the contributors to the Hanna 
campaign fund got even by selling ships to the Nation dur- 
ing the war. We've seen how the great slaughtering con- 
cerns were paid for meat that was condemned at Tampa. 
We've read how the Secretary of the Treasury helped the 
Rockefeller crowd, giving them control of the people’s 
money, to crush their rivals in Wall street. We've been 
told how the Heath boys diverted the Post Office funds to 
their own bank. We've heard how Root connived at the 
loan of $2,000,000 to an office boy who was a “‘stall’’ for 
the directors of a New York City trust company, although 
the law expressly prohibits such directors borrowing money 
from the concern in which they serve. We know that the 
Payne-Hanna ship subsidy bill is a clever scheme to turn 
over about $90,000,000 in ten years to a syndicate that has 
connections with the Standard Oil crowd. We have been 
told how the Cabinet crowd is playing into the hands of 
the same syndicate by helping its members get control of 
the banking institutions of Cuba, Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines. This will give that crowd of men control of all the 
Nation’s money in the new possessions, and pay them well 
for keeping it. And now Secretary Root grants permits to 
friends to dredge the waters of Cape Nome, in Alaska, 
‘‘for sand.’’? The sand contains gold in abundance. The 
syndicates are to have the water rights to all the gold their 
great dredges can bring up from the bottom. There are no 
evidences that these syndicates are to pay for the right to 
take gold from the floor of thesea. If they pay anything 
at all it is on a basis of the value of the sand they take from 
the bottom. It’s all within the law. The Secretary has the 
right to do those things under the law, and he does them in 
just the way the syndicate seekers for privilege desire that 
they shall be done, so that they may have all ‘‘the best of 
the bargain.’’ They are given permits to dredge for sand, 
when it is as plain as day that they want to dredge for gold, 
and that the gold is therein greatabundance. If Secretary 
Rvot did not know this, he must have been a consummate 
Secretary Root has given, for practically nothing, in- 
valuable privileges in the public domain. He is like all 
the rest of the ‘men around President McKinley. He is 
the servant of the crowd that is seeking to grab 
everything in sight. He is at the beck and callof those 
who having ‘‘coughed up the dough’”’ to elect McKinley in 
1896, think that they_are entitled to all kinds of legislation 
which will give them privileges to make off the public, out 
of the public treasury, out of the public domain, sums which 
will net on their contribution investments something like 
one hundred thousand percent. All Republican legisla- 
tion is privilege these days. All the Cabinet departments 
are dealing out privileges. The President himself is having 
more and more power given him to spend the money of the 
Every dollar he puts out must 
Porto Rico is treated asa 
The Philippines will 
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people as he sees fit. 
necessarily go as privilege. 
privilege of the protected industries. 
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The cry of the party is Privilege! 
And every man near the head of 


be similiarly treated. 
Privilege! Privilege. 
affairs is giving as much and “getting in with’’ as much 
privilege as possible. They’re all rooting. It’s a case of 
root hog or die. The Republic has been put up at sale and 
the bidders are grabbing everything they think worth while, 
before the deluge. 
eet 
The Appleton Failure 
THE failure of the publishing house of D. Appleton & 
Co., coming so closely upon the like misfortune to the 
more venerable concern, Harper & Brothers, would seem to 
indicate that the intelligence of this country, of which we 
are used to boast so much, is not widespread enough to sup- 
port great publishing houses which decline to descend to 
vulgarity and viciousness in publication. Not that there 
are not honorable publishers whose business is flourishing. 
But the case of the Appletons, as that of the Harpers, 
shows that the managers made a fatal mistake in supposing 
that the commercial and political expansion of the time was 
accompanied by an intellectual expansion of proportionate 
vigor. The thing that seems to have wrecked the two con- 
cerns was a too great progressiveness in a decent sort of 
publishing business. They tried to do in the business 
of more legitimate literature what some of the new 
fangled concerns did with a cheap grade of stuff. These 
concerns tried to print good books in good shape. They 
simply could not compete successfully with the output of 
trash, with the coarse and vile stuff ground out by hundreds 
of presses of New York and Chicago. The Appletons and 
the Harpers would have failed long ago but for the fact that 
they happened to strike one or two popular novels. These 
old houses not only had to meet the competition of the 
cheaper publishers, but they had to meet the competition 
of the good houses which were not so inclined to splurge. 
Many of the other first-class publishers were readier to 
adopt the newer methods of business and so made great 
inroads into the fields that had been rendered fruitful by 
the early enterprise of the Appletons and the. Harpers. 
Both the unfortunate concerns were more or less hampered 
by tradition, to be sure, but when they broke away from 
traditions they did so in the wrong way. The Harpers tried 
to pull out by ‘‘financiering.’’ The Appletons endeavored 
to build up a big business in the way of time payment 
books. The result was that the Harpers got money, but 
couldn’t pay it back, conducting their business as they had 
conducted it for so long, and the Appletons got plenty of 
orders, but couldn’t get the money from those who gave 
the orders. It was this volume of business, with the slow, 
uncertain returns, which finally forced the Appletons into 
bankruptcy. The general public, for some years past, 
suspected that the time payment business of the Appletons 
was too big to be profitable. The Appleton bcok agents 
were too numerous, to be borne with, and too persistent. 
They ran toobig a line. It was evident to all of us that their 
agents were selling too many books to people who didn’t care 
for books, but were easily seduced into signing orders. 
When the hypnotic agent left and the books were delivered 
the recipient was ‘‘sore at himself’’ and either refused to 
pay or resolved to make the company work for its money. 
In this way it was plain that the Appleton company was 
losing a great deal of money, for it cost them often as much 
to collect the price of a book as the profit on the sale. The 
time-payment business was overdone. Then came the 
publisher’s habit of sending books ‘‘on suspicion,’’ and this, 
inaugurated by the McClures, at cheap figures, cut in 
immensely upon the installment business of the older con- 
cerns. It is made evident, so far as one may judge 
from the reports of the Appleton failure in the daily 
papers, that the new principle that success now depends 
largely upon the volume of business does not apply to the 
publishing of books, though it does, in all probability to 
the publishing of daily newspapers and cheap magazines. 
And this brings us to the conclusion the publishing of 
good books is not so much of a sordid commercial affair as 
many have supposed it had become of late years. Still it 
must be remembered, to the credit of the Appletons, as of 
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humblest hearer, can add expression and meaning to the 
finest efforts in song. The Americanization of opera 
means that more people will be brought under the esthetic 
influence of the best music the world has produced. It 
initiates the people into the mystery of musical, as distinct 
from verbal, expression. It must, in time, inevitably de- 
velop an American music. Mr. Savage of the Castle Square 
Company has discovered unto us something good and great 
as a means of advancing a fine art. He has displayed, be- 
sides, great managerial genius and sympathy for all the 
secondary artistry necessary to successful opera. What he 
has done in St. Louis, he has done in greater degree for 
New York and Chicago and the resulting alliance with 
Grau proves that the Savage idea was one for the practical 
realization of which the American people were waiting. 
Success has come to Mr. Savage because he has deserved 
it. He has earned a secure place in the musical history of 


this country. 
et 
The World’s Fair 


LET us not deceive ourselves upon the matter of the 
World’s Fair, simply because the committee to handle the 
bill has been appointed. Despite all protestations of 
Administration sympathy with the project, it is well known 
in Washington that the Administration is not in favor of 
expending $5,000,000 for a Fair in a section in which the 
expenditure will not benefit the Republican party. And 
Missouri is the head and front of Democratic States, and it 
has passed an infamous election law designed to stifle the 
Republican majority in the city of St. Louis. The Nesbit 
election law, barring Republicans from any real share in the 
management of the election machinery in St. Louis, will 
cut a figure in the deliberations of the committee to which 
the appropriation bill is referred. Perhaps Republicans 
should not consider such things as politics in connection 
with such a project, but it is morally certain that they will 
consider them. It may be very easy to find a flaw through 
which to escape appropriating the money, unless the St. 
Louis projectors be very careful. The Government’s 
$5,000,000 will not be available until we have raised 
$10,000.000 to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. And then the Government’s $5,000,000 ‘‘shall 
not be expended until the said sum of $10,000,000 raised 
by said ‘Louisiana Purchase Exposition of 1903’ shall have 
been expended for and on account of said exposition.’’ 
This meaus that we shall have to raise more than $5,000,000 


by popular subscription. Five millions ‘‘on paper’’ will not 


do. Accertain per centage of those signing their names 
will not come to time. Unless enough more than the 
sum to be_ raised be subscribed to offset the 


amount that will have to be written off there will be 
a chance to say that the subscription is not, in the 
language of the bill, ‘‘valid.’"’ Then we cannot get the 
money until $10,000,000 has been spent. The people must 
not only approve a municipal bond issue to be met by taxa- 
tion, but the money so raised must be spent before we can 
get any Government aid. To any reader possessed of com- 
mon gumption it is plain that such restrictions cannot be 
regarded as such a boon for the Fair movement as some 
local daily papers would have us believe. The Government, 
practically, gives nothing to boom the subscription or to in- 
duce the people to vote the bonds. The Government wants 
$10,000,000 spent before it will let go of its $5,000,000. 
And the restrictions are in themselves an innuendo against 
the Fair. St. Louis will have to build the Fair by itself. 
That is the important point. The Government will not 
come in until the Fair is an accomplished fact. And the 
only thing for St. Louis to do is to go ahead, get, and spend 
the ten millions, and thus disappoint the amenders of the 
bill who framed it upon an insinuation that St. Louis could 
not do its share. We must go it, toall intents and purposes, 
alone. Government aid is too contingent to be of much 
practical use at this stage of progress. 


Killful Kentucky 


THE best historic parallel for the conditions in Ken- 
tucky are found, probably, in the history of Italy in about 





the Fifteenth Century. Then as now, there as in Ken- 
tucky, we had chivalry, poetry, classic eloquence, stately 
living, disdain of trade, and free and unlimited coinage of 
corpses, otherwise assassination. Then we had the personal 
feud and the blood feud and the political feud. Then we 
had the hired, but picturesque, bravo. Then we had 
peculiar ‘‘honor’’ that seemed ignorant of the nature of 
the real article. Then we had the fetish of the family at 
its highest apotheosis and great talk of beautiful abstrac- 
tions never brought to the concrete. We have all these 
things in Kentucky to day. The story, evolved in court by 
the Democrats, of the slaying of Goebel is essentially 
Italian. It shows a fine Italian, Borgian hand, on the part 
of the Republicans. But the Republicans say the story is 
untrue. Then the concocting of such a story, the securing 
of perjuries to prove it in court, the deliberate encompass- 
ment of men’s doom by lying and deceit—all these things 
are equally renaissance Italian traits in the Democrats. 
Powers might be Czsar Borgia. Goebel might be 
Machiavel. Wallerson might be a venal Cellini—on any 
and all sides of a case, ready to stab in the dark. The 
whole atmosphere of the Kentucky drama is mediaeval, 
with its Jack Chinns, its Willie Breckenridges, its dashing 
fellows of orotund speech, its intrigue and its crude 
elegance, its general effect of dealing with men who know 
nothing but the strong arm. And here, too, we have 
woman idolized and etherealized into a poetic abstraction, 
and, apparently, a vast number of people not actually related 
to life at all in any capacity save that of retainers of one 
house or the other in politics. The people of Kentucky 
are obscured by the glamour of the men at the top. We see 
them only as tools for the political leaders. The whole 
Kentucky situation transports a man back into the fourteen 
hundreds with its bloody ambitions, plots, coups and re- 
venges. It is all very, very interesting, full of movement 
(to the pistol pocket,) full of color (red,) full of poetry 
(balderdash,) full of chivalry (that shoots from ambush. ) 
That’s almost all anyone can say of the situation. Between 
the clans there is no choice. The people interested must 
fight itout among themselves. They have the fun. They 
must pay the penalty. They will pay it in injured business, 
in decaying political prestige and then in tears and blood. 
They are far behind the times now. They will be farther 
before long. But the men inthe melee don’t care. They are 
fine fellows in the physical and simpler mental attractions. 
They don’t think. They live in a decadent aristocratic 
tradition, or rather they don’t live, they linger along in 
slow process of extinction, as absurd in their ideals in the 
main, as the Knight of La Mancha. The only highly 
modern thing in Kentucky, apparently, is Whalen of 
Louisville, briber, booze merchant, vaudeville proprietor 
and boss. But there isa new Kentucky coming up and 
the country can only pray for its speedy attainment of 
power in the councils of both political parties in the State 
of slop-over oratory and slaughter. 
st Ss 
JJ-Journalism. 
THE most astonishing thing in contemporary journal- 
ism isthe sudden cessation of interest in the Boers. The 
papers that were effusively anti-British while the Dutch 
seemed winning have nothing to say these days. Kruger 
is in a fair way of being dubbed ‘‘an old stiff’’ in some of 
the papers that rhapsodized over him. The papers that de- 
nounced British greed are now silent, or are beslavering 
the British as heartily as, before, they abused them. Do 
the great ‘‘popular’’ papers worship only success? lt ap- 
The oppressors of the world whom they de- 
news 


pears so. 
nounce editorially, they flatter nauseously in the 
columns. The journalistic denouncers of wealth, by slob- 
bering over the wealthy in articles descriptive of their 
habits, homes, garments, jewels, equipages, are the real 
makers of American wealth-worship. The newspaper 
fame bestowed upon ‘‘the new rich’’ is the cause of 
false ideals the ‘American people have as to 
The papers are always ready to 


whatever 

what constitutes success. 

turn upon the loser. They are ready to abandon the Boers 
- * 








They hailed Cronje asa 
Napoleon; now he is a dolt for being out-manceuvred at 
Cecil Rhodes, the Moloch, the arch-fiend, 
will be the newspaper hero again as soon as he reaches 
Boer rights and valor and all other virtues are 


when the Boers begin to fail. 
Magersfontein. 


London. 
forgotten. The cry for intervention has been silenced, 
when now is the time for this country to do something, to 
protest against the extinction of the Boer republics. Is 
there anything more contemptible than deserting in mis- 
fortune those we flattered in prosperity. The yellow papers 
of the United States have not the one virtue of the yellow 
dog—fidelity. They care for nothing but circulation. They 
veer like vanes before the bawdy wind. They howl and 
shriek upon a subject until their minds revert to some- 
thing else, as a dog leaves the bone he is gnawing when 
you throw him another, when they simply vary the howls 
and shrieks. The Boer war is not a remarkable case in 
point. Itis like every other subject. Itis handled for 
the moment for all there is in it in sensationalism, then 
dropped. The modern daily yellow paper has no principle 
but to abuse everything as long as it can make abuse pop- 
ular, praise everything that can be twisted into an appeal 
to envy or jealousy or hate, then deprecate the passions 
aroused. Howl for war, then shriek against it. Abuse the 
rich and dig in their ash barrels for scraps of silly gossip 
about them. Treat everything for a week or a day in the 
super-superlative, as if it were the only issue in the world’s 
eye, then forget itand take up something different and 
contradictory. We Americans who read the yellow 
papers must be wonders, possessors of solid bone heads, 
else we’d all be in the insaneasylum, whence they recruit 
the yellowest journalists who get out the Sunday supple- 
ments and magazine sections. 
et 
Kipling’s New Animal Stories 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING has essayed to play a varia- 
tion upon the theme he wrought out so successfully in the 
Jungle Books, in a new series of animal stories. The first 
installment of the new twist to zoological fiction in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, shows that the old inspiration has 
evaporated. The animals have ceased to be animals, and 
furthermore, he has lost his trick, which was the charm of 
the Jungle Books, of suggesting, by way of the beasts of 
the field, a philosophy for men. Admitting the almost in- 
evitable impossibility of repeating the success of the jungle 
stories, it is, nevertheless, an indication of a falling off in 
Kipling’s sense, that he should have attempted such a 
repetition of what must prove to be, in the long run, bis 
best work. It may be that future installments of the new 
series of animal stories will cause a modification of the 
opinion here expressed, but it is more than likely that his 
astute publishers have put his best foot forward, for in a 
series of stories much, if not all, depends upon the first im- 
pression. The latest example of his prose work is as dis- 
appointing as the latest examples of his verse, which cannot 
honestly be designated as anything better than music hall 


doggerel. 
Uncle Fuller. 


ete 
HEINE IN PARIS. 





BY MICHAEL MONAHAN. 





(Fort the MrrROR—Copyrighted.) 

MAGICAL name, truly, is Heinrich Heine in the 

A literary history of the Nineteenth Century-—a name 
for the fiery and nimble spirits of thought to con- 

jure with. To know our Heine is to renew one’s faith in 
the old Greek mythology—a system in which the aristoc- 
racy of mind is finely manifest—and to worship Nature as 
she was worshiped in the antique world. Nay, this modern 
Heinrich Heine often seems an avatar of the old Hermes— 
the initial letter is the same, and yet the discovery is original 
Heine himself took little care to cloak his divine 
origin. Life and light and love—while they were left to 
him—th ese were the elements of his religion. Early and 
late he paid his vews to Venus. His voice was ever a pro- 


with me. 
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test harking back to Olympus against the new Religion of 
Pain. Much pain he came to suffer himself, perhaps 
through the malice of the later dispensation, but he died, as 
he had lived, a son of the gods. 


ut 


Seven years, rich with the outpouring of his genius, fol- 
lowed from the day Heine left the classic precincts of 
Gottingen until he turned his face toward France and 
Paris. In the interval he had, in spite of the reigning 
sovereignty of the great Goethe, established his title as the 
first lyric poet of Germany. His prose, scarcely inferior to 
his verse, had procured for him a large and eager audience. 
In truth, if we had not a line of his verse, his prose, brill- 
iant, various, alive with rare imagery, sparkling with the 
treasures of the richest fancy ever given to poet,—would 
amply sustain his great reputation. Yet, as he said of the 
gentle Autommarchi, it is often a stilletto rather than a 
style—but what a relief after the divine heaviness of Goethe! 
He struck fiercely, did our Heinrich, though often he 
wounded his own heart. And how deep runs his gift of 
tears! 

Besides fame and reputation, Heine’s prose writings 
procured for him the marked honor of an official interdict 
by the State censorships of Prussia, Austria, Hanover, and 
some lesser principalities. A thinker was abroad, and the 
political extinguishers were in a flurry. The petty German 
princelings hastened to put up non-conductors on their 
funny little courts and castles, in order to dodge the light- 
nings of his wit. For this man had written, or was to 
write—it matters not which, the seed of it being in him— 

‘“‘The people have time enough—they are immortal. 
Kings only are mortal.’’ 

‘‘The human spirit has its rights and will not be lulled 
to sleep by the lullaby of church bells.’’ 

‘‘Men cannot be put off any longer with promissory 


notes upon Heaven.’’ 
ut 


In 1831 Heine took along-meditated step and crossed 
the Rhine—the Jordan which, he said, separates the sacred 
Land of Freedom (France) from the Land of the Philis- 
tines (Germany). Beyond the attraction which Paris of- 
fered as the centre of art and taste, the poet was actuated 
by other reasons, sufficiently cogent, in leaving the father- 
land. I have noted how his prose writings brought him 
under official censure. It was not at all unlikely that se- 
verer measures might be preparing for him. He had re- 
ceived a hint, he tells us, that there were irons in the for- 
tress of Spandau which would be uncomfortable wearing in 
winter. No oysters, of which he was fond, were obtaina- 
ble there, and there were no fowl, except flies, which had a 
habit of falling into the soup, and thus making it more sub- 
stantial. Moreover, the poet was strongly moved by the 
July revolution, in which Louis Philippe, the Citizen King, 
succeeded to the Bourbon, Charles the Tenth. Thesun in 
Germany began to look to him like a Prussian cockade. 
‘“‘Oh, the grand week in Paris!’’ he exclaims. ‘‘The 
spirit of liberty which spread over Germany, did, to be 
sure, sometimes overturn the night-lamps, so that the red 
hangings of some thrones were singed and the gold crowns 
grew hot under burning nightcaps. But the old catchpolls 
in the pay of the police, soon brought out their fire buckets, 
and they snuff about more watchfully than ever and forge 
stronger chains. And I notice that invisible prison walls, 
thicker than ever, are rising round the German people.’’ 

On the second day of May, 1831, he arrived in Paris. 
His reputation had preceded him and gained for him the 
entree to the first literary circles. Heine was then in his 
thirty-second year, in the full vigor of health, and so hand- 
some as to win from Theophile Gautier the title of the 
German Apollo. Among the notables who welcomed the 
poet to Paris were Balzac, Victor Hugo, Rossini, Mendels- 
sohn, Meyerbeer, George Sand, Gautier, Michelet, Dumas, 
Sainte Beuve, Quinet, Gerard de Nerval, Ludwig Boerne, 
Schlegel and Humboldt. Heine’s contentment in his new 
sphere, in the Capital of Intellect, far removed from the 
petty German censors, is best described by his own famous 
phrase to Ferdinand Hiller, the composer, returning to 
Germany. ‘‘If any of my friends ask about me,”’ he said, 
‘“‘say I feel like a fish in water, or rather, when one fish in 
the ocean asks another how he is feeling, he gets the an- 
swer, ‘I feel like Heine in Paris.’ ’’ 

Heine, a born man of letters, as Matthew Arnold calls 
him, at once entered upon the second and mére important 
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point of his literary career. His letters to German news- 
papers, his reviews and other prose writings, put him in 
possession of an assured income. There was, besides, an 
allowance from Uncle Solomon—not a munificent one, in- 
deed, but still acceptable. It is said the poet was also, for a 
considerable time, in receipt of a pension from the French 
Government, and the story lent color to some unworthy 
aspersions cast upon him by his own countrymen. The 
fact seems to have been that Heine was carried on the list 
of foreign refugees whom the French Government assisted, 
through motives of policy. That the poet never performed 
a sinister service or one in any way impeaching his integrity 
as a man anda patriot, haslong since been made clear to 
his most invidious critics. 

In the account which he drew up concerning his 
estrangement from Ludwig Boerne—his feilow countryman 
and a zealous it intemperate patriot—Heine repudiated the 
charges above noted. ‘‘Do you hold out from the grave 
an imploring hand?’’ he cries. ‘‘I give you mine without 
malice. See how white and clean itis! It has never been 
soiled by the clasp of the mob or the gold of the people’. 
enemies.’’ 

True, as it is, that Heine lacked stableness of purpose, 
he, at least, never recanted his liberal creed. Belonging to 
the aristocracy of mind, he was yet a leader and a prophet 
in the great democratic movement. With all his admiration 
for Napoleon, he was wont to say that he followed him 
absolutely up only to the 18th Brumaire. Heine’s political 
vision was marvelously pure and his deductions original and 
just. Scarcely any portion of his work is more interesting 
than the political reflections and observations injected into 
his ‘‘Flistory of the Romantic School,’’ his ‘‘Religion and 
Philosophy in Germany’’ and sprinkled over his miscel- 
laneous writings. The extreme vitality of his thought finds 
expression in a style that has rarely, if ever, been equalled 
for nervous elegance and a note of personality which 
challenges the reader in every paragraph. 

With his protean humor and fatal facility of satire, it 
was only to be expected that, sooner or later, Heine would 
give mortal offence to most of his liberal friends as well as 
many of his compatriots. The affair with Ludwig Boerne, 
which, after the apostacy, I would rather wipe out than 
any other passage in Heine’s life—drew him into a duel. 
There were other quarrels, hideously vulgar, and, ah, how 
unworthy of the high-strung, sensitive poet! These are, 
however, only the shadows in the picture. A curious 
student may now, perhaps, by an effort, recall the names of 
the men who quarrelled with Heine on the score of back- 
sliding in his political or religious faith, No one can 
estimate the immense influence which his writings have 
had in favor of liberal ideas in Germany. 

& 

In the year 1841 Heine wrote to his sister: ‘‘On the 
3lst of August I was married to Mathilde Creszentia 
Mirat, with whom I have quarrelled every day these six 
years.’’ The poet’s union with the amiable French- 
woman, although it had been preceded by an arrangement 
which morality may not condone, contributed to tke small 
sum of happiness reserved for his last years. A terrible 
and insidious disease, consumption of the spinal marrow, 
showed itself as early as 1845, in a partial paralysis which 
gradually extended over the whole system. Then in 
1848 began for the stricken poet the tragedy of the mat- 
tress grave, and the crown of an unexampled agony was 
added to the supreme laurelof poesy. Even as early as 
1846, Heine wrote to his friend, Heinrich Laube: ‘‘If 
you do not find me here —faubourg Poissonniére No. 41— 
please look for me in the cemetery of Montmartre—not in 
Pere La Chaise, which is too noisy for me.”’ 

Heine was surely no saint, yet his awful sufferings 
brought to light, in his character, unsuspected resources of 
firmness, sweetness and resignation. His chief anxieties 
were, first, for his wife, that she should not be left by his 
death without a provision, and then, for his old mother in 
Germany, the ‘‘old woman by the Dammthors,”’ that she 
should not learn of his terrible misfortune. His woeful 
state was, for some time, needlessly embittered by the 
heartless conduct of his cousin Carl, who refused to pay an 
allowance promised by Uncle Solomon, now dead, but 
which the latter had omitted to provide in his will. Finally 
Carl yielded the point, but he first made terms with the poet 
relative to his treatment of the Heine family in his mem- 
oirs, and it was further agreed that the allowance shuuld 
be continued to the poet’s widow. 
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Dark as was Heine’s lot, in those terrible last years, 
the solace of his genius remained to him. With death at 
his pillow and the sentient world of light, and life, and 
joy shut out from him, his genius unconquered yet, rose to 
new heights—as if he would gather fresh laurels to be 
laid on his bier. ‘‘Like a dead man, the living poet was 
nailed in his coffin,’’ writes Théophile Gautier, ‘‘but when 
we bent listening over him, we heard poetry ringing from 
under the pall.’’ 

But the poet himself is the best witness of his own 
agony. Listen: 

‘(My body is so shrunken away that hardly anything 
but my voice is left, and my bed reminds me of the sound- 
ing grave of the enchanter Merlin in the Brocilande forest 
in Brittany, under the tall oaks whose tops rise like green 
plumes into heaven. Ah, friend Merlin, I envy you those 
trees, with their cool breezes, for no green leaf flutters over 
my mattress grave in Paris.’’ 

Again: ‘‘I am no more a Hellene of jovial life and 
portly person, laughing cheerfully down on dismal Nazarenes 
—only a poor, deathsick Jew!’’ 

But not dead yet, no, not dead! For he cries out with 
the courage of immortal mind—‘‘Though I am sick unto 
death, my soul has not suffered mortal hurt. It is a droop- 
ing and an athirst, but not yet withered, flower, which 
still has its roots firmly planted in the ground of truth and 
love.’’ 

And the terrible likeness he formed for his affliction in 
the leper of the Limburg Chronicle. Here again—‘‘In 
1480, throughout all Germany, songs were sung and 
whistled that were sweeter and lovelier than any that were 
ever heard before in the German land. But, says the 
chronicle, a young priest who had the leprosy had written 
these songs and had withdrawn himself from all the world 
intoa desert. These lepers of the Middle Ages, thrust out 
from all human intercourse, wandered about, wrapped from 
head to foot, a hood over their faces, carrying a rattle, 
called a Lazarus bell, with which they gave warning of their 
approach, so that all might draw aside from the way... . 
Often, in my sad visions of the night, I think I see before 
me the poor priest of the Limburg Chronicle, my brother 
in Apollo, and his suffering eyes gleam strangely from be- 
neath his hood; but in a moment he glides away and, like 
the echo of a dream, I hear the sharp tones of the Lazarus 
bell.’’ 

se 


It is a strange picture, called up by the sufferings of the 
poet—his mind triumphing over the decay of his body—his 
genius marking new achievements—even his mordant wit 
and irony remaining to the last. The ruling passion, strong 
in death, was never more signally illustrated. His last 
word is a jest—‘‘God will pardon me; it is his trade!’’ 


But there is a relief to the tragedy of the mattress- 
grave, which were else too painful to contemplate. The 
cheerfulness of the dying man, the amazing vigor of his 
mind, the undaunted bravery of his spirit—these may well 
detain us for a brief space before we turn away from that 
solemn scene. 

To the doctor who asked him if he could whistle, using 
the French word which means also to hiss (si/fler), the 
poet gasped, ‘‘Alas, no! noteven acomedy of M. Scribe.’’ 
When Berlioz, the composer, came to see him, shortly be- 
fore the end, the poet exclaimed, ‘‘What! a visitor! 
Berlioz was always original!’’ And the good-natured 
Mathilde, often made the sport of his playful humor, con- 
tented herself with saying, placidly: ‘‘Very well, my dear, 
have your joke, but you know you can’t do without me.’’ 

Once his Nonotte, as he called her, went out for a drive 
and was gone so long that the poet pretended his first 
thought was that she had eloped from her sick husband 
with some cunning seducer. Then hesentthe nurse to her 
room to see if Cocotte, her pet parrot, was there. Yes, in- 
deed, Cocotte was there, and his heart beat freely again. 
‘‘For without Cocotte,’’ he adds, with a touch of sly malice, 
“the dear woman would never leave me.’’ 

Well, she never did leave him, and, so far as we know, 
she never dreamed of such a thing, great as was her bur- 
den. Poor Mathilde! My heart goes out in sympathy to 
her, who was so near tothe poet and who is treated with 
such scant courtesy by the great man’s biographers. I be- 
lieve she suffered more than we know. She was not a lit- 
erary woman, and so she could not leave to the world a 
memoir of that mattress-grave tragedy, as did another 
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woman, whose presence at her husband’s bedside brought 


him more comfort thanit brought to her. She could only 
retire, at odd times, when her care was not required by the 
sick man, and talk to her parrot, Cocotte, or, perhaps, cry 
softly to herself. 

& 

But the end of that long martyrdom was drawing near. 
Now the poet writes, or dictates—for his sight is nearly 
gone and his paralyzed fingers cannot guide the pen: ‘‘My 
body suffers much, but my soul is as placid as a lake, and 
sometimes the most beautiful sunrises and sunsets are re- 
flected in it.’’ He makes his will, his latest thought anxious 
for poor Mathilde: ‘‘Farewell, thou German fatherland, 
land of riddles and sorrows: farewell, you kindly French 
people, whom I have loved so much.’’ Thus he fell asleep, 
February 17, 1856. The funeral was simple, without any 
religious ceremony, as the poet had desired. The mourners 
were Theophile Gautier, Alexandre Dumas, the elder, Paul 
de St. Victor and Mignet. Dumas wept; Gautier, seeing 
the great casket and the shrunken corpse, recalled the 
poet’s own lines— 

Do you know why the coffin 
So heavy and wide must be? 

Because in it I laid my love, 
And, with it, my misery! 


The poet was buried in Montmartre cemetery, according 
Over his grave is a simple stone, with the in- 
The mother who brought him 


to his wish. 
scription, ‘‘Henri Heine.”’ 
into the world, which he filled with his fame, survived him 


three years. 
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IS IT A FAILURE? 


A BOK DOCTRINE DENOUNCED. 


(For the Mirror.) 
6“ OMEN,’’ says the editor of the Ladies’ Home 
\ \/ Journal “‘having proved themselves _in- 
capable of meeting the demands of modern 
business are rapidly being replaced by men.”’ 

Nobody except Mr. Bok and his ‘‘Heart to Heart’’ 
readers ever take the Ladies’ Home Journal seriously, there- 
fore there is no reason for immediate alarm upon the part 
of business women, or overmuch congratulation or swell- 
ing hope among the crowded-out sex because of the fore- 
going dictum. If the Z.. H. J. has stumbled upon a 
real fact there will be a plenty of time before Joan goes 
back to her spinning-wheel and Darby to his shop. 

But suppose, for argument’s sake, that this should prove 
to be the real condition of affairs, could the industrial ex- 
periment in which women are said to have failed be con- 
sidered a failure? Are not all experiments judged by 
their grand total of results? 

What, in short, though nevermore a petticoat should 
cross the threshold of trade, save as an on-looker, has the 
experiment done for women themselves? 

The Woman of Old, in many senses, is gone, and it 
was best that she should go. She belonged to narrower 
limits and less hurried days than these of ours. She was 
more womanish though not more womanly; more innocent 
because more ignorant; Darby had less competition in his 
share of the world’s work, and Joan could afford to sit by 
the fireside and look pretty and soft and tender. She 
knew nothing of law and bowed in sweet submission to the 
musculine powers that made her pay taxes, and yet 
allowed her no rights separate from her husband in her 
own property. 

She was a stickler upon certain domestic points, 
however; she pouted if Darby cared more for his 
slippers and a newspaper, than for an evening’s pleasure, 
(or what she called pleasure,) after his day’s work was 
over. She was ahard judge if Darby yielded to certain 
temptations, a pitiless judge if there was a woman in the 
case, and most inexorable to the woman. She tried to 
make her boys good by keeping them innocent, too, not 
seeing that ungrudged knowledge is better than so-called 
innocence; not knowing that knowledge comes to the male 
biped like air_to plants. He absorbs it, it seems, even if 
he should not hunt for it. 

An awakening day came to some of these Women of 
Old. Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote the ‘‘Cry of the 
Children,’’ and did more for their emancipation than if 
she had stood in the House of Commons, in male attire,and 





introduced a bill. There were other women thinking, too, 
about Property Rights and the age of consent, and divorce- 
wrongs, and other things, and all at once there was a revo- 
lution—a sex revolution. Some wanted suffrage,some want- 
ed knowledge, and some wanted to try their strength in the 
business world. 

There they have failed, so the L. H. J. says, and we have 
conceded—for argument’s sake—that ‘‘if you see it in the 
L. H. J. it’s so.’”? But the Woman of Old can never come 
again; the stretch of her wings in the industrial ether has 
transformed her; she is not so innocent, but she is a better 
mother now that she knows what perils will beset her own 
boys and girls. 

She is not, perhaps, as tender and soft and clinging a 
wife as the olden Joan was, but although she is guilty of 
‘‘opinions,’’ and dares maintain them, even to Darby’s very 
teeth, she is more prone to judge Darby gently when he 
errs. She has gone forth herself into the sordid atmos- 
phere where Darby has spent most of the days of his life, 
and she wonders how Darby has come out of it all as stain- 
less as he has. As for other women—well, she has seen 
too, how close sin lies, walk you ever so firmly in the path 
of rectitude, and she even hesitates to condemn her sister. 

So much has the New Woman learned. Moreover she is 
not so keen for the ballot as she was in the heyday of her 
‘“‘demands.’’ She will. vote now if women vote, because it 
is her duty, but she has looked into the responsibilities of 
life so much since her flight away from the Old, that a vote 
now means something greater and heavier to carry than it 
did when she was a superficial onlooker, with no interest in 
the machine of government, so long as Darby assured her it 
was well managed. Where once she would have rushed in 
because it was her ‘‘right,’’ she trembles .a little now lest 
she, too, should drift into that maelstrom called events, and, 
wild with the intoxication of its great flow and surge, should 
lose sight of the higher privilege and duty in the mad el- 
bowing for place and interest. 

Perhaps woman /as failed as a business machine. Per- 
haps, as the L. H. J. suggests, she is ready now to whisk 
her skirts out of the counting-room and back to the fireside, 
but the spinning-wheel days are over. She has had her 
flight into the empyrean; she is stronger, bigger, better in 
mind and soul for having learned humanity as it was cre- 
ated, and Man as he is, and who shall say that the experi- 
ment is a failure? Frances Porcher. 
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THE COLLEGE AND PUBLIC LIFE. 





GROWTH OF CLOSER RELATIONS BETWEEN THEM. 





dents and professors for important governmenta] 

commissions, notably—President Jordan in the 
study of the seal question, President Schurman and Pro- 
fessor Worcester on the Philippine commission, and, later, 
Professor Moses, of the University of Calitornia, on the new 
commission to the Philippines,—the San Francisco Argonaut 
remarks that it is not so many years since the college pro- 
fessor was regarded as a doctrinaire, a man whose ideas 
had been formulated in the closet and would not stand the 
test of application to practical affairs. We all remember 
how the country used to laugh at the impractical college 
professors who dared to declare for free trade. College 
professors were mugwumps, anyhow, as arule and they 
were not respected by the practical politician. Latterly we 
have changed all that. The colleges are coming into more 
intimate relationship with the public life of the country. 
They are being brought to the front, most especially by the 
greatest ‘‘politician’’ President we have had, Mr. McKinley. 
It is a part of his policy of feeling the public pulse and angling 
for confidence. And it cannot be denied that when the 
President can show a strong array of college professors on 
his side of a question the effect upon the public is con- 
siderable. 

As the great weekly of the Pacific coast says, the feeling 
of an earlier day has largely passed away. While it ad- 
mits that the college professor now has his theoretical side, 
for he is primarily a student, his theories are corrected 
and justified by close study of practical affairs. As the 
lawyer applies his knowledge of the rules of law to the 
fact of the particular case upon which he is working, so 
the professor applies the recognized rules of social and 
political science to the problems of the day, and his train- 
ing gives to his conclusions a value and a conclusiveness 


CO: upon the selection of college presi- 
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that they would not otherwise have. It is pointed out that, 


through college extension courses, in lecture-rooms, and by 
social intercourse, the college professor is now having a vast 
influence upon the thought of the day, and is assisting in 
molding public opinion, 

“In still another way the colleges are influencing the public 
life of this country. The increasing intimacy of international 
relations has forced attention to the condition of the 
diplomatic and consular service, and it is only necessary to 
turn attention to it to realize how much it is in need of im- 
provement. The system that has been followed was the 
worst that could have been devised. Appointments were 
made not on account of fitness—without any regard to the 
question of fitness. A. man who had performed political 
service upon the stump during a political campaign was re- 
warded by an appointment to represent the United States 
in some country of which, perhaps, he knew nothing be- 
yond the fact that it was ared, blue, or green spot upon 
the map. That some good men have been chosen by this 
haphazard method is undoubtedly true. But it is only an 
illustration of the fact that Providence looks after certain 
classes of people who are apparently unable to look after 
themselves. A demand is now growing up in favor of the 
adoption of a more intelligent system. Senator Lodge has 
introduced a bill intended to secure for the foreign service 
trained men with the special knowledge required for such 
positions, and it is being pushed by commercial bodies 
throughout the country. In adopting this plan the United 
States will simply be doing what the other leading commer- 
cial countries found it necessary to do long ago. This 
system will create a demand for young men trained in the 
special studies necessary for the foreign service, and it is 
here that the colleges are stepping in to meet the demand.”’ 

A movement is afoot looking to the foundation, at the 
University of California, of a school of diplomacy, the im- 
portance of which can be appreciated by the growth of 
commerce upon the Pacific Ocean and the increasingly 
intimate relations which this country must have with 
oriental nations and the islands of the Pacific. There is 
now at the University of California, a school of commerce 
upon which the course in diplomacy may easily be founded. 

‘‘Similar work is being done in certain of the Eastern 
universities, the most important being at Columbian Uni- 
versity at Washington. This work was recently described 
at some length in Harper's Weekly. The School of Com- 
parative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy, as it is called, was 
opened a little more than a year ago, and, owing to its loca- 
tion at the seat of the national government, it has many 
advantages. Thus its staff includes Justices Harlan and 
Brewer, of the Supreme Court, members of the State 
Department, the Treasury, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the Attorney-General’s office. Hon. John 
W. Foster, J. L. M. Curry, William Wirt Howe, president 
of the American Bar Association, and William P. Wilson, 
director of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, are 
among the lecturers. The Government archives are avail- 
able, and thus questions in the diplomatic history of the 
country may be studied at first hand. The courses of 
instruction are, in order,—the law course, the diplomatic 
course, the economic and financial course, and the general 
course. The most novel feature is the course in diplomacy, 
covering two years of postgraduate work, and including the 
following subjects: History of diplomacy and treaties of 
the United States; organization of the State Department; 
duties of embassadors, ministers, and consuls; history of 
European diplomatists; history of international arbitration ; 
organization of boards of arbitration; commercial and 
statistical geography; comparative commercial and maritime 
legislation; possessions of the United States.’’ 

Such institutions must result in that improvement of this 
country’s foreign service, which thoughtful students of 
American politics have long proclaimed necessary. Im- 
proving the foreign service must aid materiaily in the de- 
velopment of the country’s foreign commerce. By provid- 
ing for foreign officers, who shall know their duties before 
entering upon them, and especially by founding the diplo- 
matic instruction upon a knowledge of commercial condi- 
tions and needs, the new work of the college professor 
appeals to the commercial element in our life, and shows 
that the ignorant political consul, as we have known him 
tor many years, is a bad investment. Thusit is that reform 
of the consular service is being forwarded by the new 
necessities of our relations with the rest of the world, by 
the mixing of college men in public affairs, and by recog- 
nition of the fact that men are better for the practical pur- 
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poses of politics by reason of special training for posts to 
which they may aspire. 

This new development of the college activities in public 
affairs, it may be added, has been accompanied by other 
manifestations, which are not so generally approved. Col- 
lege professors have contributed not a little to the genera- 
tion of social discontent by the formulation of fanciful, 
economic and social theories. Professor Herron, for in- 
stance, has presented radizal doctrines, which areas attract- 
ive as they are impractical. Professor Bemis has, however, 
done good work, even if it has inclined a little to the sensa- 
tional, in directing the popular mind to the great question 
of franchises and the evils of trusts. There are professors 
of all sorts, from all colleges, engaged in discussing practi- 
cal, pertinent questions of government in all the magazines 
and daily papers, applying the principles of logic and the 
teachings of past human experience to all such subjects. 
The college professor no longer confines his teachings to 
the institution to which he is attached. He is teacher to the 
world at large, and his scientific methods of examining 
questions enables him to lead the genera! public, ‘‘the man 
in the street,’’ to see not only the history and the logic of 
issues, but the great moral questions involved therein. The 
specialists are summoned on every hand to tell the people 
what they know and how they reason on things in govern- 
ment to which their specialties are related. The colleges 
are in touch with everything. And it we believe in educa- 
tion at all, we must believe that this new fashion in which 
‘the schoolmaster is abroad in the land’’ must result in 
good to the country. Of course, professors will conflict, but 
their very conflicts must teach people how to think on sub- 
jects of government. Their interest must increase popular 
interest in governmental affairs, and the more popular in- 
terest we can have in such things the better government we 
shall have, for a government must be, in the long run, as 
intelligent and moral as the people who are interested in its 
diversified functions of popular service. 
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| For the MrirRROR. |] _ 
COULD defy thee, Death, or welcome thee, 
| If thy fell darts 
Swift, and in mercy for thy victim’s plea, 
Clove human hearts; 
But Indian tortures lengthened into years, 
And days of useless toil and nights of tears, 
And mocking demons, with their frowns and fleers, 
Unman me, quite. 


I would not grieve to see the hopes of youth, 
Or manhood’s prime 
Torn, slain and bleeding, without rue or ruth, 
From heart of mine. 
I would not mourn the loss of things men prize— 
The dross of wealth, the glitter of emprise— 
Nor fear the dangers of the darkened skies, 
Nor tempest’s blight. 


It was not much I asked— no chiseled stone 
Or serfs enslaved; 

The simple bliss of being let alone 
Was all I craved. 

Alone with one who knew me and who knew 

The other self of me, and always drew 

The veil to hide my many faults from view, 
And thought me right. 


Alone with one who knew me and who knew 
Each secret spring, 
Each latent virtue, striving to subdue 
The grosser thing, 
Who mourned to see me whelmed in sad travail, 
Who wept when effort proved of no avail, 
Whose sightless faith would never let me fail— 
In Fate’s- despite. 


Yes, I’d defy thee, Death, or welcome thee, 
If thy fell darts 

Swift, and in mercy for thy victim’s plea, 
Clove human hearts; 

But I abhor Procrastination’s pace, 

And seek the King of Terrors, face to face, 

Beseeching him to end the ghastly race, 
For my delight. 


Memphis, Tenn. M. W. Connolly, 


THE LEX HEINZE. 





DRAMATIST SUDERMANN ON THE KAISER’S ART CENSORSHIP 





(For the MIRROR.) 

HE efforts of the Imperial Goverment of Germany to 
+ pass a law establishing a censorship in matters of 
art and literature have aroused the deepest resent- 
ment and condemnation among the intellectuals. At a 
meeting recently held in Berlin, which was attended, inter 
alia, by Professor Mommsen, the famous Roman scholar 
and historian, Paul Heyse, Gerhard Hauptmann, Ernst von 
Wildenbruch and Herman Sudermann, some vigorous reso- 
lutions were adopted as a protest against the passing of the 
notorious /ex Heinze. The speeches made left nothing to 
be desired in the way of bluntness; they were characterized 
by bitter satire interspersed with humorous sallies. Thun- 
derous appleuse greeted the utterances of the leading spirits. 
The best speech was undoubtedly that of Sudermann. The 
followiug excerpts, translated for the MIRROR, by Mr. F. 
A. Huter, will probably be found interesting and instruc- 
tive reading, especially in view of the stir created in this 

country in reference to ‘‘Sapho:”’ 

‘‘All disciples of art in Germany have now to submit to 
the chastising rod of morality; the real scapegoat, however, 
seems to be the dramatic playwright. Why is it that we 
are now looked down upon as the betes noires in the field of 
art? Have we really degenerated so much? Have we 
really abused the trust placed in our hands? To these 
questions I will answer but briefly. For about a century 
we have been under the spell of Goethe and Schiller, and 
our art had almost become petrified. It had become barren 
and stale. It seemed as if German art had been con- 
demned to work in the weary tread-mill of forms and 
usages long since obsolete until the sun had spent its light. 
At last, old ideas and ideals lost their charm. Theater- 
goers lost the faculty of shedding sympathetic tears, when 
two princes had suddenly decided to become friends and 
fell into each other's arms with symptoms of most tender 
affection and brotherly feeling. If the persecuted, virtu- 
ous girl took a startling leap from the river-bridge in order 
to end her miseries and save her coveted honor, nobody 
cared to shudder any more; some hard, b/asé sinners even 
smiled or yawned in a very blasphemous style. This 
explains why Dumas and Sardou have lost their charm and 
drawing power and why their plays are now produced be- 
fore empty benches. 

‘‘We have at last changed things. We have a German 
drama; we are not imitating the French any more; we have 
our own types. The time is past when we made heroes out 
of our lieutenants and a heroine out of the flower-plucking, 
innocent girl. It is now our endeavor ‘to hold, as it were, 
the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the 
time, its form and pressure. ’ 

‘‘The accusations hurled at us at present from the benches 
of the Reichstag represent nothing new or unusual. We 
have become accustomed to them; they emanate from the 
custodians of Zion and Philistines. Our antagonists do not 
oppose ‘the modern drama,—they oppose modern times. 
Everything that comes into being, endeavors to find 
adequate reflection in art, industry and science. The oppo- 
sition that we encounter is burdened with fossilized ideas; 
it stands under the shadow of religious intolerance and 
tyranny. It tries to annihilate modern culture, and, as this 
is impossible, an effort is now being made to smash the 
glass in which present society and present conditions are 
mirrored. 

‘‘Whoever has emerged from the fog and mist of ro- 
manticism, and looks at the world and life with clear eyes, 
knows that persons with ideal natures do not exist, except 
in imagination. Human nature is a mix‘ure of good and 
evil; the two ingredients absorb and oenetrate each other, 
and it is only through this that a life-like personality is pro- 
duced. A hero that excites our sympathy and admiration, 
and yet is exhibiting some moral foible, some human defi- 
ciency of character, is persona non grata with the Philis- 
tines, because they intend making the drama and art gen- 
erally the incarnation of the moral code. It is demanded 
that we should refuse sympathy to the sick and suffering 
woman, because she has sinned; if we do not mete out the 
proper punishment to her at the end of the fifth act, we are 
disgraced and censured. 

‘‘Usages and morality are not unchangeable. 
thing flows, says the philosopher. 
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immorality change in the course of time, and with times. 
The powerful, irresistible stream of life carries everything 
with it. Modern poetry and drama have a fine and delicate 
ear for the murmur of the wavesof time. The antagonism 
between the growing and decaying is well defined and re- 
alized. Our Solons, however, have decreed that morality 
and customs are unchangeable and that the binding rules 
are laid down forever in the Bible and Catechism. They 
declare that we are degenerates and apostates, if we make 
a step tothe right or left. Plays that accurately and quietly 
describe modern conditions and social life, without stamp- 
ing them with vitriolic disapproval, are, they assert, im- 
moral, and not representing art. 

‘‘They would have us banish our classical masters from 
the stage. The passing of this law would, perhaps, mean 
the retirement ot the immortal works of Shakespeare and 
Goethe. It would mean the ruin of the German theater 
and (German art. 

‘‘Let me illustrate: The obnoxious play is submitted to 
No member of the Reichstag will probably 
How can 


the judge. 
deny that the average judge is a poor art critic. 
the dispenser of justice be expected to render a just and 
intelligent verdict in such matters? Suppose the subject 
is very risqué and suggestive; that, for instance, the guest 
tries to seduce the wife of his host, who has stolen away 
from the connubial couch during the night. While the 
sinners are engaged in dialogue, they become cognizant of 
the fact that they are of the same blood and flesh, namely 
brother and sister. This knowledge, however, only 
enhances their erotic excitement, instead of inducing them 
to separate in tottering horror, and the curtain falls on a 
scene Of love-ecstacy hardly equalled in any werk of ancient 
or modern times. You know what I refer to,—Wagner’s 
“‘Walkure.’’ It may be argued that this is a musical 
drama, but I believe that the music only intensifies the 
erotic character of the production. Yet, we are all fasci- 
nated and carried away by the grandeur of passion and 
tragedy displayed in the first act of the opera. 

“Tf the substance of the drama were related toa Ger- 
man judge, could he be expected to do otherwise than to 
condemn the work as highly immoral and objectionable, 
i€ he had never witnessed its production on the stage? It 
is the artistic form, the ultimate intent, the composition of 
the integral parts that decides. A consideration of the 
dry, unadorned substance itself can never lead to a proper 
understanding or appreciative opinion.’’ 


ee 
THE HOEMAN’S PROTEST. 





AN ANSWER TO MARKHAM’S POEM. 
SSAILED, maligned, called ‘‘thing’’ and ‘‘shape’’ 
A and ‘‘slave’’ 

And ‘‘brother to the ox,’’ to make protest 

And fling the impeachment back, I stand to-day, 

Holding the hoe of which I’m not ashamed, 

To plead my cause before a juried world. 


In terms of legal lore this is my brief: 

*One skilled in Art saw me, one day, afield, 
Roughshod, unkempt, and bending o’er the clods, 
And limned me so, making me as I seemed 
That self-same hour. Later, a poet’st eye 
Fell on the work the painter’s hand had wrought, 
And he was set to musing. Then he wrote, 
Wrote metred lines high on the peaks of song, 
Seeing, not me a living figure formed 
Of flesh and blood and filled with breath of God, 
But my poor picture motionless and dead, 

The painter meant me type specific, saw 

One phase of many-featured life and fixed 

It on his canvas, copying sober fact. 

The poet made me type generic, saw 

At second hand the painter’s glimpse of truth, 
Then wrote at random—following Fancy’s lead. 


O juried world, before whose bar I stand, 

I pray your patience while I make my plea! 

Hear ye a parable. One day at eve 

One skilled in Art looked on the low-hung moon, 
A crooked rim above the western hills, 

And limned its likeness on bis seamless cloth. 

In after years, somewhere ’mid cloistering walls, 
That painter’s sketch a poet’s fancy charmed 
And woke his muse to sing in lofty strains: 


— 
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This is the moon, a poor, pale, crooked form, 

The relic of a once majestic world 

In outstretched arms holding her fossil self. 

Would you, O world, subscribe the sentiment? 
Would you his words applaud as all the truth, 

Who o’er and o’er above the Eastern hills 

Have seen the moon in full-orbed splendor rise 

And yield rich radiance thro’ Night’s sunless hours? 


Such pictures, beautiful tho’ they be and true, 
Portray at best, for moon and man alike, 

A single phase; but moons and men have both 
A thousand phases, changing hour by hour. 
And many a phase have I. Lo! while I speak 
I am not stooped and battling with the clods, 
But stand erect with brow upturned to heaven, 
And plead my cause, a very son of God, 

Tho’ leaning on the hoe. 


I am no craven: 
When bugles blow and herald voice is heard 
Crying the call to arms and war’s alarm, 
None sooner hears, or better soldier makes, 
Nor ever has in any age. Behold! 
From field and plow and peaceful rural scenes, 
Came Cincinnatus and great Washington. 
Iam no dullard. Countless reared afield 
Have worn with grace the scholar’s cap and gown, 
Adorned the judge’s bench, the bishop’s seat, 
And added lustre to the throne of Kings. 
I am no underling. I am the staff 
On which the whole world leans. I am the stock, 
The old Edenic stock, from which have sprung 
All other tribes of men, I am, indeed, 
The seed corn of the race. 


And know ye this: 
From Eden until now, from Adam’s self 
Unto his latest born, the hoe has been 
The sign of toil appointed me of God; 
But I who bear it, battling with the clods, 
Am not therewith disgraced. I may bend o’er— 
I must to wield the hoe—and so be found, 
Begrimed, unkempt, and clad in coarsest garb, 
Yet Kings and Monarchs have not bowed me down. 
Nor am I serf, dependent on their boon— 
I am the freest of all the sons of men, 
And richest I, of all my kith and kin; 
Of Nature’s dower ’round me everywhere, 
My heritage the first-born’s double share. 
The trades of other men are all their own 
And have their limitations, hedging life 
In meagre metes and bounds; but this of mine, 
Given of God, has neither hedge nor hem; 
Goes on when others cease, owns earth and air, 
The dews of morn, the frequent showers of rain, 
The blessed light of oft-recurring suns 
And, best of all, the Infinite Father’s care. 


So I protest and fling the impeachment back; 
I, son of Adam, first-born son of God, 
Am not a “‘slave,’’ a ‘‘brother to the ox,’’ 
‘‘A thing that grieves not and that never hopes.”’ 
I am the central figure of the world 
Which the horizon bounds, and other men 
Attend me as the planets do the sun; 
From me they draw all bounty, all support, 
And in my failure find their surest loss. 
Fayette, Mo. T. Berry Smith, 
eee 


ALL ENDS WELL. 


A STORY OF MODERN LITERARY METHODS. 





[For the MIRROR. | 

R. EGINHARD DREWRY CASTLETON, popu- 
M lar author, was mystified by the message he had 
received. He hesitated whether to go or not. 
This message, calling him to the bedside of a dying man in 
a poor quarter of the city, a man whom he had never heard 
of before, living, or rather dying in a quarter he had never 
visited, what could it portend? Was someone seeking to 
decoy him to this obscure spot, there to rob him? But 
whatever befall, there was promise of an adventure, or at 
least an experience, the gaining of material for use in his 
craft, so, arming himse’f with two revolvers, like a hero of 

one of his own tales, he entered his coach and was away. 
It was a miserable room in which he found himself, 





seated at the bedside of a young man of twenty-eight or 
thereabouts. The approaching dissolution of which the 
man had spoken in his letter requesting Mr. Castleton’s 
visit, was apparently not imminent, though the face of the 
sufferer was pallid, wan, and, more than all else, discour- 
aged, hopeless. A little ray of pleasure, perchance of 
hope, flickered in his dark eyes as Castleton sat down by the 
bedside. 

‘‘My name,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘is Randolph Tolliver 
Pomainville,’’ and he paused. ‘‘You have never heard of 
it, I see,’ he continued. ‘‘I am an author, that is, I write, 
though my stories are not accepted. I find I was born 
twenty-five years toolate, so the sooner I die, the better. 
Briefly, let me tell you my experience. In college, I was 
reputed to wield a facile pen, so, eschewing the profession 
my parents had intended me to follow, I set out to become 
a literary man. Some little success at first rewarded my 
efforts. The ten cent monthlies had not then cut in on the 
weeklies. I gained entry. I was encouraged. I 
occasionally wrote for the Sunday papers. I kept my head 
above water. Thencame the wars, the cycle of unending 
war: Chino-Japanese, Cretan, Madagascan, revolts in India, 
Greek, Soudanese, Cuban, Hispano-American. The 
weeklies had naught but wars totalk about and wanted 
nothing that I wrote. At this time entered the continuous 
performance, vaudeville, Barnum and Bailey ten cent 
magazines, with newspaper syndicates as aside issue. 
Names, names, great names, was the cry. The man who 
in the past had made a namein the Cycle, the Pacific, in 
Harter’s, and one or two other old line magazines, was 
sought by these new concerns. They printed announce- 
ments with long lists of noted names. The Sunday papers, 
buying their material from the syndicates, did the same. 
Men who had gained a reputation by the handling of other 
things than the pen,—the sword, the scalpel, the burglar’s 
jimmy,—were sought out, the unaccustomed quill put in 
their hands and they were told to write their experiences. 
From experiences, they passed to opinions, and presently 
to stories, and they, too, from such unpromising beginnings 
were transmogrofied into the ‘great names of fiction,’ which 
the newspapers and magazines blazoned in their announce- 
ments. My brief day was over. I have no reputation. I 
have a number of things lying in the coffers of the old 
magazines, to be published, Heaven knows when. Few 
editors now con a host of manuscripts and select the best. 
Even the old magazines have, to some slight extent, been 
forced into the current. The magazines take only the 
writings of those with names, and all that these men can 
write, be it good, bad, or indifferent, is taken. I hope it 
is not the wail of a disappointed competitor who has failed, 
when I say these men cannot so frequently mow their 
brains and get a good crop, and that the intellectual enter- 
tainment provided by the moiern hurrah migazine is flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. Poverty, discouragement, starva- 
tion, have at last gotten me under. I am dying, and my 
agony is the greater because I believe I have ability, talent. 
I hate to think of my efforts being unavailing. I can get 
none of my work accepted. But your name would gain 
entry to the Friday Morning Boast, or MacBrewer’s for any 
tolerable school-boy production. You must have far more 
orders than you can possibly fill. In the corner, there, lies 
a bundle of manuscript. At least, you can get some plots 
out of them. Now whatever you think of my request, how 
much you may distrust my ability now, how great may be 
your compunctions against using the labors of another, let 
me beg of you totry touse them. Let me die with the 
consolation that my work will live after me, even under an- 
other’s name.’’ 

Castleton wavered before the dying man’s gaze of agon- 
ized entreaty. ‘‘I will take them with me,’’ he said. 

At this non-commital answer, the face of the dying man 
was overspread with joy. Taking the big bundle of manu- 
scripts, Castleton departed. Then arose the erstwhile dying 
man, with as much cheerfulness as one who has not eaten 
for a day can muster, and sat about finishing an editorial 
tor a little weekly, which would place a dollar in his pocket 
by night. 

Castleton deposited the legacy of the stranger in a drawer 
of his secretary and fell to work to fulfil an order for a 
story from the Neapolitan Monthly. He was curious to ex- 
amine the manuscripts which had so strangely fallen into 
his hands. Were he to write in shorthand and not go over 
his work a second time, he could not keep up with his or- 
ders. He had some time since used up an accumulated 
trunkful of rejected /ejeune efforts written in the very be- 
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Sketched at Nugents 


SANGATS 


| IF THE READERS OF “THE MIRROR” 


Would Be Up-to-Date, Know All About the Fashions, 
and What a Grand Money-Saving Dry Goods House 


GREAT REMODELED STORE IS 
They Must Come and See Us. 


NEVER SUCH A WEALTH OF STYLES in Ladies’ Suits, Skirts, Waists, Children’s Dresses. 
Never Such Winsome or Such Remarkably Beautiful Millinery. 
Never Such Extraordinary Values in Spring Dress Goods. 

Never Such a Choice Display of Magnificent Silks and Black Goods. 

Never Such an Unequalled Variety of Cotton Dress Goods. 
Never Such a Magnificent Stock of Linens, White Goods, Laces and Embroideries. 
Never Such an Assortment of Ladies’ Gloves, Lace Curtains, New Spring Hosiery, Etc. 

The Season Has Been Fruitful in Both Novelty and Beauty—The Newness is All Here. 


And Everything Sold to All Alike at Lowest Cash Prices. 


B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street. 
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ginnings of his career. Four months before, Hank Whist- 
ler's Magazine had published, with due announcement of its 
| 3 a forthcoming, a little, insipid exercise he had written at the 

I, age of eleven, for a school contest, and, curiously enough, 
| a J \in the same issue, also duly heralded, had appeared a pro- 
q diction read at this same contest by his friend and fellow 
author, Francis Throckmorton. All over our broad land, 
people had purchased Hank Whistler's, lured by the an- 
nouncement, ‘‘Latest short stories of Castleton and Throck- 
morton,’’ and, expecting bread, had encountered a stone. 
The Friday Morning Boast had published, with much flour- 
ish, an inchoate revery he had once written in his sleep. 
He had many times in his youth, before he had gained his 
vogue, sought to gain publication for this, narrating the 
strange circumstances of its somnambulistic production. 
But no. Now it appeared as his latest essay, with no refer- 
ence to the manner of its production. 

Somehow, as he wrote, his mind would not keep on the 
page before him, but was always down there in the third 
drawer, where lay the manuscripts of the unfortunate 
At last he gave it up and began to read the 
stranger’s bequest. Yes, they were good stories, rattling 
good ones, he told himself. As he read, temptation seized 
him. Why not do as the stranger had begged? It were an 
act of kindness. Richly would he be rewarded for this 
kindness, too. 

Before the week was over, MacBrewer’s, the Juvenile 
Comrade, the Friday Morning Boast, Hank Whistler's, De- 
Golyer’s, the Neapolitan, and a dozen more periodicals had 
received with joy, manuscripts from the hand of Eginhard 
Drewry Castleton, and announcement of their early appear- 
ance was made in the press. 


stranger. 


A year had passed. The last of the oae hundred tales of 
Randolph Tolliver Pomainville, bearing the name of Egin- 
hard Drewry Castleton, had appeared. It was a snowy 
February day and Castleton’s carriage drew up before the 
Spectator building. As it halted, a ragged man who had 
been hanging on behind, unnoticed jin the thick drive of 
pelting snow, dropped to the ground and followed Castleton 





into the building, on, straight after him, into the office of 
the editor-in-chief. 

‘‘Good day, Mr. Castleton,’’ said the editor of the Spectator 
genially, and then with a sudden look of sternness, directed 
straight over the astonished Castleton’s shoulder, ‘‘What 
can I do for you, sir?’’ 

“‘T am, sir, the author of the stories you have published 
this last year, bearing the name of Eginhard Drewry Castle- 
ton, stories praised as none you ever published were praised 
before.’’ 

‘*It is true,’’ said Castleton, in response to the editor’s 
glance of astonishment, and he sank into a chair and buried 
his face in his hands. 

‘I do not blame him, I thank him a thousand times,”’ 
said the ragged stranger, and he proceeded with his tale. 
‘‘Everything I ever sent you under my own name, you re- 
fused. Three of those same stories, bearing another 
name, you publish. Can you longer refuse me entry to 
your magazine? In the name of justice, can you?’’ 

‘Have you a name?”’ asked the editor, coldly. 
all, what does this experiment of yours prove?’’ 

‘*Have I not shown? It is needless to repeat. Come, is the 
time never going to arrive when the public is going to realize, 
after the perusal of one of your issues, that it has received 
no enjoyment, in spite of the expectations and promises 
held forth by your announcements? Will it not turn to the 
publications which hold up the personality of the magazine, 
not the contributors, saying not: ‘This is a good magazine 
because of the contributors,’ but, ‘These are good con- 
tributors because they are in this magazine?’ ’’ 

‘I have sometimes thought of that,’’ mused the editor, 
‘‘but the gold-brick magazines still seem to have the call. 
But, come, my friend, I have an idea. Castleton, you 
have written yourself out, or rather it would be more cor- 
rect to say you write so much that you dilute yourself. 
More than that, I often think that you and the rest do not 
give us new magazines your best work. You don’t re- 
spect us and you feel loath to do as well as youcan. No 
one wears his best clothes to a dog fight. I wondered at 
the excellence of the stories you sent us this past year. 
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But, notwithstanding all, you havea name. Pomainville 
Shall write the stories under your name. I will pay you 
the usual rates for the use of your name. To Pomain- 


ville, I will give the regular newspaper column rates.’’ 

‘*What!’’ said Pomainville. 

“I'll make it twice the usual rates. That will give you 
about what you would get if you had two columns each 
Sunday in some newspaper.”’ 

Pomainville’s face expanded into a smile as he saw 
ahead of him three meals a day, clothes, and a bed each 
night. This niggardly reward of his work was to him, in 
his discouragement and hopelessness, affluence. But a 
sudden disquieting thought drove the smile away. 

‘‘Mr. Castleton is thirty years my senior. What if he 
die? 

“You will continue to write. We will begin the pub- 
lication of some lately discovered unpublished and hitherto 
unsuspected manuscripts and keep you in work just the 
same. You will then receive the entire reward.”’ 

The discussion of the course of action after his death, 
disturbed Castleton. He had profited by the supposed 
death of Pomainville. Now Pomainville was to profit by 
his death. It made him shiver. He left. 

‘I reprobate this system,’’ said the editor of the Specta- 
tor. ‘‘ButIam the slave of circumstances. The Barnum 
and Bailey plan seems at present to be the most profitable 
way in which torun a magazine. It will not always be. 
I feel confident of that. It is too bad that you must lose 
the renown as well as the profit. But hold. Let me take 
a leaf from MacBrewer’s. You shall lose neither. You 
shall jump from Brooklyn bridge. You shall go over 
Niagara Falls in an armored barrel. You shall write your 
experiences of these things and at length you shall write a 
story, whichI will publish as a story by the Man who went 
over the Falls. Then more stories, finally dropping all 
allusion to your experiences and exploits. From notoriety, 
you shall proceed to reputation. My friend, your experi- 
ment will end in success, though not in the way you im- 
agined it would.’’ 

Eustace Raoul La Ferronays. 
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Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 

Mrs. Prentiss Dana Cheney, of Jersey- 
ville, Ills., is again in the city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Catlin are ona visit to 
New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Truman Riddle are now in 
Paris, France. 

Mrs. Heister Clymer returned last Sun- 
day from Hot Springs, Ark. 

Miss Blanche Nolan of Macon, Mo. is 
visiting her sister at Hosmer Hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Kimbrough Jones 
are visiting Mrs. George Taylor. 

Mrs. Cummings Collins is on a visit to 
friends in Kansas City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Doggett will leave 
here to live in Chicago, early in May. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Hopkins are at the 
Holland House, New York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. May have taken 
passage for Europe June 5th. 

Miss Mary Heed, with Mrs. William 
Duncan and family, is at Eureka Springs. 

Miss Helen Schwab is visiting her sister 
Mrs. Black, in Cleveland. 

Miss Evelyn Stewart is having a pleasant 
visit to friends and relatives in Indianapolis, 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Augustine are 
among the St. Louisans at Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Misses Churchill and Charlotte Jones, are 
in New York with their father, Captain 
Lorraine J ones. 

Mr. Douglas Cook and his daughter, Miss 
Carrie Cook have returned from Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
spend the 
Paris their headquarters. 

Mrs. Hollinsworth, of Boston, is visiting 
Miss Daisy Medley of 4368 Washington 
B’l’v’d. 

Mrs. Richard Hanenkamp, who has been 
attending an important meeting, has just re- 
turned from Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Frank McKenna is staying with her 
parents Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Kerens, during 
her husband’s absence in the Philippines. 

Mrs. Marie E. Brownell has been spend- 
ing the winter delightfully at the Florida re- 
sorts. Mrs. Brownell will return April 15th. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Sippy and Miss 
Cora Sippy have returned from San Antonio, 
Texas, where they passed the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. John F. Meyer and their 
daughter, Miss Rosalie Meyer, are going 
abroad early in May. 

Dr. McLean of Birkenhead, England, will 
arrive about the middle of April, to live in 
the Suburban home of Mrs. Sarah McAdam 
at Woodlawn. 

Misses Grace and Mildred Bell, gave two 
progressive euchre parties this week, one 
on Tuesday afternoon, and one on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

Mrs. J. M. Calkins and her daughter, 
Miss Mae Calkins, have returned to Denver, 
Col., after a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
H. Barr, of Cabanne. 

Miss Catherine Sloan has returned from a 
visit to her cousin, Mrs. T. O. Towles, in 
Jefferson City, who entertained her last 
week with a card party and luncheon. 

Mrs. Paul Brown, of Forest Park Boule- 
vard is entertaining Miss Sue Robertson of 
Mexico, Mc., who was lately the guest of 
Mrs. Thomas W. Carter, of Portland Place. 

Mrs. B. Landeker, of 4208 Delmar Boule- 
vard, has announced the approaching mar- 
riage of her daughter, Miss Carrie B. 
Landeker, to Mr. Abe Landecker, which 


J. C. Van Blarcom will 


summer in Europe, making 
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will take place on May 17th, and will be a 
large and fashionable affair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bull, of 4544 
Laclede avenue, are entertaining Mr. and | 
Mrs. George Price of Alexandria. Mrs. 
Price is their daughter. 

Mrs. A. Frank, of 4404 West Pine Bou- 
levard, entertained the German Club, of 
which she is a member, on Monday after- 
noon. 

Miss Mabel Green gave a dinner last week 
at the Planters Hotel, in honor of Miss 
Dwyer, of New Orleans. Covers were laid 
for 16. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Calvert gave a chil- 
dren’s party on Saturday, to celebrate the 
tenth birthday of their daughter, Miss Mary 
Calvert. A donkey party was one of the in- 
teresting features. 

Mr. and Mis. William J. Lemp leave next 
month, to join their daughter, Mrs. Alex- 
ander Konta, in Dresden, where she and 
her little son have now been for overa 
year. 

Mrs. Anna Saxton Hedges, daughter of 
Mrs. E. S. Hedges, of 3758 Olive street, is 
in Washington City, vlsiting her cousin, 
Mrs. McKinley, at the White House. Later 
the young lady will go to New York. 

Miss Jessie Leonori with her father, Mr. 
R. U. Leonori Jr., and Mr. C. L. Leonori, 
have gone to New York tosee Lieutenant 
Clifford U. Leonori, befure his departure 
for service in the Philippines. 

Lee Merriwether, Misses Mary Pierson, 
Edith McEwan, Nona Coker, Daisy Larri- 
more, Mabel Allen, Hallie Hines, Ella Dors- 
heimer, Corinne Francis, Nellie Barnett, 
Flossie McEwan and Edith McEwan. 

Mr. William Perry and his bride have 
arrived from Paris where they were recent- 
ly married, and are at the Planters Hotel, 
Mrs. Perry was formerly Miss Augusta 
Dougherty of St. Louis, and has received a 
very warm welcome from a large circle of 
friends. 

Mrs. Harrison Drummond, of Vandeven- 
ter Place, gave a beautiful Inncheon last 
week, in honor of Mrs. John W. Drum- 
mond. Only the family were invited. It 
was a carnation luncheon with these flowers 
in the centre, and the exquisite Renaissance 
table cloth was embroidered in shaded 
carnations. Each lady also had a bouquet 
at her plate. 

Miss Lotta Luckow, the clever young 
niece of Mr. Ferd P. Kaiser gave a brilliant 
Masquerade party last Monday evening, at 
Rose Hill Fall. The chaperones were, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferd P. Kaiser. Dr. and 
Mrs. George P. Holmes, and Mr. and Mrs. 
McCary, Miss lLuckow impersonated 
Pocohontas, in a most becoming costume of 
buckskin wrought in beads and wampum. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adam Roth, of 3101 Locust 
street, with their daughter, Miss Kate Roth, 
left last Friday for Old Point Comfort where 
they will spend several weeks. Miss Beulah 
Roth, with several school friends from 
National Park Seminary, will spend the 
Easter holidays with her parents at Old 
Point Comfort. ae | 

wt ut | 

The spring time has comé and one of the 
concomitants of the vernal visitation is the 
springy step of man and maid. You’ve got 
to have aspringy step, or you’re not in it. 
The waytoget this much desired accom- 
plishment iseasy. It’s this. Wear Swope’s 
shoes, best in fit, finish, durability and price. 
Swope’s shoes are not ‘‘cheap,’’ however. 
Nothing good is ‘‘cheap.’’ Swope’s shoes 
are sold at Swope’s, and Swope’s is at 31} 
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No Modern Home is Complete 
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Without One. 
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J. Bolland 
Jewelry Co., 


Seventh and Locust Sts. 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


Fourth 
Capital, - A 
Surplus, § 
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and Pine Streets. 


$1,000,000.00 
$500,000.00 


We solicit the accounts of ladies, for whom a reception 
room with all conveniences is provided. 


CRAWFORD’S MILLINERY. 


One of the most attractive millinery open- 
ings of the season was that at Crawford’s 
on the first of the week. The great white 
store on Washington Avenue was elegantly 
adorned for the occasion with thousands of 
yards of evergreen formed into festoons and 
used to entwine the numerous pillars. 
Crawford’s really needs no other adornment, 
for it is easily one of the handsomest stores 
inthe country. On Monday and Tuesday 
the various departments were crowded with 
ladies, the majority of whom were pur- 
chasers. In tbe millinery department 
Madame Paul, the presiding artist-milliner 
made a very attractive display of hats for 
the Spring-tide. What are known as pic- 
ture-hats were shown in great variety. The 
Parisian creations from Madame Roger and 
M’me Pouyanne were especially admired 
and deservedly so. These chefs d’ceuvre 
have a style and effectiveness about them 
which stamps them as French,independently 
of the artist’s name. The display, however, 
was not limited to the imported head-gear, 
very many ‘‘fetching’’ hats being from 
M’me Paul’s studio. 

In the cloaks and suits department Craw- 
ford’s made a striking exhibit of tailor-made 
suits and other garments for ladies’ wear. 
The materials now in vogue are as varied 
in texture and quality as the styles of the 
garment. One point was obvious, and that 
was that the Spring styles for this year for 
suits are more ‘‘decorée’’ than they have 
been for several seasons past. In color, 
gray and neutral shades both for woolen and 
other fabrics prevail, while in silks for 
waists and revers there is a riot of colors in 
which bandanas are used with picturesque 
effect and designs. 

Those ladies who make up their own 
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goods can find in this great store everything 


Daugherty-Gallup 


. Decorating Co. \7 


SPECIAL 


House Furniture, 


Interior Decorations. 


Estimates Furnished. 


28th and Olive Streets. 


DRAPERIES, 
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choen ~ Balmer & Webet’s 
Orchestra CONSERVATORIUN, 


Latest Popular Music. Terms Moderate. 


Ir. Eduard € Kaufer, 6 


THE MINIATURIST 


ODEON, MASONIC BUILDING, SUITE X. 
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Address 


908 OLIVE SrT., 
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of Vienna, 
Has Opened a Studio at the 








needed in every style and at prices ranging 
from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
Crawford’s is a good place for those who 
want the best of everything in the line of 


dress. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. 

Mrs. Walter B. Douglass is giving a series 
of informal Fridays at Homes. 

Mrs. L. M. Rumsey, and Misses Elma 
and Queen Rumsey, will return this week 
from a fortnight’s sojourn in Hot Springs. 

Mrs. Samuel Hinde gave a very pretty 
progressive euchre party last Saturday, in 
honor of Miss Topping, of Chicago, and 
Miss Bogy, of Texas. The partners for the 
game were discovered by means of cards 
bearing the title and design of ‘‘When 
Knighthood was in Honor,’’ and these were 
matched by cards on which were printed 
the name of the author, Edward Caskoden. 
Among the players were: Mrs. George 
Meyer, Mrs. W. C. Steth, Mrs. Nicholas 
Wall, Mrs. Charles Scudder, Mrs. Charles 
McCormick, Mrs. Wm. R. Donaldson, Mrs. 
John E. Thomson, Mrs. Wm. Conrades, Mrs. 
Lester May, Mrs. J. V. McCarthy, Mrs. 
Herbert Green, Mrs. John Bayrd and Mrs. 
Sam Fowler. 

One of the notable events of the week 
was the reception given by the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, on Tuesday afternoon, at 
the Hotel Berlin. The rooms were simply 
decorated with palms and bunches of carna- 
tion pinks. Tables containing lemonade 
were placed in almost all the rooms and 
presided over by the following young 
ladies, Misses Mildred Stone, Nettie Hale, 
Anna Force, Dimple Dyas, Jessie Moore, 
Daisy Richardson, May McFarland, Cor- 
delia Gamble, and Margaret Hammett. In 
the dining room the decorations were carna- 
tions and American beauty roses. A string 
band was stationed under the stairway and 
screened from view by a bank of palms. 
Several hundred guests thronged the parlors 
between three and five o’clock. Among 
those present were, Mesdames William J. 
Stone, Leroy B. Valliant, H. N. Spencer, 
J. A. Coker, William Richardson, E. C. 
Gamble, Adam Weist, H., B. Wandell, 
Celeste Pim, Gib Carson, Mary Kretch- 
mar, S. M. Green, J. E. Dunscomb, R. S. 
Davis, F. J. Lutz, Ed Norris, E. C. Chase, 
Philip Hale, W. G. Moore, C. W. Mc- 
Farland, L. M. Pickett, Neil McMillan, F. 
W. Hammett, Phil Chew, Joseph Walthew, 
A, L. North, George Massengale, Charles 
Cox, Bryan Snyder, Will Kavanaugh, Wm. 
Magill, Lorraine Jones, Alonzo Slayback, 
G. H. Hunt, William Hines, A. C. Meyer. 

One of the fashionable events of the 
month of May will be the production of a 
children’s play, ‘‘Monte Cristo’s Wedding,”’ 
which will be given at the Grand Opera 
House, on May llth and 12th, for the 
benefit of the Martha Parsons Free Hos- 
pital for children. A number of fashion- 
able matrons are at the head of the move- 
ment, and the pretty little drama, which is 
from the pen of Mrs. H. D. Pittman, will 
be perfectly presented by acast of little 
ones. No trouble will be spared to make 
the event successful, both from a social and 
financial stand point. The ladies who are 
at the head of the affair are Mesdames 
James Green, President, Francis Lane, 
Harrison Drummond and Charles Clark 
Vice-Presidents, and Mesdames Theodore 
Meyer, H. N. Spencer, J. B. M. Keblor, 
A. Frank, Jonathan Rice, William Bagnell, 
L. M. Rumsey, Charles Espenchied and 
Miss Martha Tower, Board of Managers. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. J. Lawrence were sum- 
moned from New York several weeks ago by 
the serious illness of their daughter, Mrs. 





gerous attack of rheumatic fever. Tee 
charming invalid is now convalescing slowly, 
attended by her devoted parents, though 
forbidden to see her friends. Dr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Siegrist and little Miss Vera 
Siegrist will Jeave the city to-morrow, on 
their private car, for Virginia Hot Springs. 

Diamonds at old prices. The big raise in 
price of diamonds found us with an im- 
mense lot of loose diamonds which we are 
selling at the old prices. J. Boliand Jewelry 
Co., Mercantile Club Building, Locust and 
Seventh. 

Mrs. A. Dean Cooper’s guests last 
Wednesday were surprised when the hostess 
announced the ezgagement of her son, 
Mr. Thomas K. Cooper to Miss Stacy 
Nederlander, one of the guests of honor. The 
game Of progressive euchre and the distri- 
bution of prizes had just concluded when 
Mrs. Cooper stood up on one of the dining- 
room chairs, in the midst of at least one 
hundred and fifty ladies, and made the an- 
nouncement, which was received with ap- 
plause and was followed by congratulations 
for both of the ladies. Miss Nederlander 
is quite as enthusiastic a music lover as her 
future mother-in-law and has perfected her- 
self asa pianiste by a two year course of 
study in Berlin. She is an extremely fine 
looking girl, with a brilliant color, and looked 
particularly well last week in her gown of 
Nile satin trimmed in Renaissance lace. 
Miss Blanche Moriarty, another strikingly 
pretty girl, and the other guest of honor, 
wore mauve colored crepe trimmed in 
paillettes of black velvet. The prizes at 
progressive euchre were carried off by Mrs. 
Theodore de Forrest and Mrs. ne Meri- 
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Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 
te 
RECONSTRUCTING THE BOERS. 





British are now considering how they 

roceed@vith the reconstruction of the 
Boer republics when the war shall have been 
ended. Just what course will be taken, 
seems to be doubtful, but it is believed by 
many that the following five essential princi- 
ples, set forth by the London Spectator, 
fairly represent not only government pur- 
pose, but British opinion, on the matter of 
reconstruction: 

Whatever form of government is estab- 
lished in the Transvaal and the Free State, 
those communities must in future be inside, 
and not outside, the British Empire. 

The new communities or community to 
be established must ultimately be self-gov- 
erning communities of the freest kind 
known to the Empire,—communities in 
which the will of the majority shall prevail, 
and which shali be bound to the British 
Empire by the same ties that bind the great 
self-governing Commonwealths of Canada 
and Australia. 

The form of constitution adopted, and the 
political arrangements generally, shall not 
be of a kind which would impair the pros 
pects of South African federation or union 
at somé future time, but, instead, would 
facilitate their carrying out under reason- 
able conditions. 

Guarantees must be _ inserted 
scheme for creating any new self-govern- 
ing community, providing that the Dutch 
minority—as it will then bein the Trans- 
yaal—shall not be placed under disabilities. 
Adequate guarantees should be taken for 
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{ Lowest Priced House in \ 
America for fine goods. / 


This Fine Cut Glass Bowl very brilliautly and 
artistically cut, 8 inches diameter. Only 
been augmented by 


ASONABLE GOODS such as 


of Nappies of all sizes and Newest 


ON BROADWAY, 
COR. LOCUST ST. 





gay Catalogue—j3o000 Engravings—Matled free. 


Uewelry Establishment 


Our beautiful and Complete 


Collection of 


AMERICAN 


CUT 
GLASS 


large receipts of especially 


$9.00 


recent 


Claret and Lemonade Jugs, Water 


ttles and Tumblers, Berry, Fruit and Ice Cream Sets, Jelly Dishes 


Shapes and Designs, which we have 


placed on Sale ata PHENOMENALLY LOW PRICES. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust. 
Write for it, 
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A NURSERY PUZZLE. 





Affairs in our nursery 
Are really very mixed; 

Perhaps you kindly may suggest 
A way to get them fixed. 

If you should come to visit us 
You'd find within our doors 

A little knickerbockered girl 
And a boy in pinafores. 


For sturdy Richard dearly loves 
To play with girlish toys, 
While blue-eyed Marjory declares 
A preference for boys. 
When little maidens come to call 
They always play with Dick, 
While Marjory is happy with 
A jack-knife and a stick. 


But when the neighbor laddies come 
To spend an afternoon, 

Then Madge is in her element, 
And all of us are soon 

Employed in rushing here and there 
A-dodging of their balls, 

While Richard does the washing for 
His family of dolls. 


And when on dismal rainy days 
They choose a cozy nook 

Beside the glowing nursery fire, 
Each with a story-book, 

Tis ‘‘Alice’s Adventures’’ that 
Our Richard’s buried in, 

While Marjory with interest 
Reads ‘‘Huckleberry Finn.’’ 


We know that we have children two— 

A boy and girl—no more, 
Yet funny Uncle Tom insists 

That really we have tour, 
And undertakes to prove to us, 

By arguments prolix, 
That we possess two Marjories 

And a pair of little Dicks. 
— Jennie Betts Hartswick, in the April Woman's 
Home Companion. 

ed 

Beautiful inspiring chimes. A new line 
of hall clocks with chimes which are hand- 
somer and lower in price than ever, at J. 


Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
Building, Locust and Seventh. 
ett 
King Arthur was moved to tears, ‘‘Sir- 
Galahad,’’ he sobbed, ‘‘isdead.’’ ‘‘Say not 


so,’’ exclaimed the court-jester; ‘‘say, rather, 
he is enjoying a good knight’s rest.’’— 





the proper treatment of the natives. 





Henry Siegrist, who had a severe and dan- 


Philadelphia Press. 


Warwick—‘‘T don’t think the speaker who 
spoke last night in favor of expansion did 
the cause very much good.’’ Wickwire— 
““No? Why not?’? Warwick—‘‘Why, he 
alluded to the Filipino race as our ‘Colored 
Supplement’ !’’—Puck. 


Oe 
Diamonds at old prices. The big raise in 


price of diamonds found us with an im- 
mense lot of loose diamonds which we are 
selling at the old prices. J. Bolland Jewel- 
ry Co., Mercan.ile Club Building, Locust 
and Seventh. 


‘ ee 
Hogan— Do you belave in dreams, 
Mike?’’ Dugan—‘‘Faith an’ I do! Lasht 


night I dremt I was awake, an’ in the 
mornin me dream kem thrue.’’—Princeton 
Tiger. 
; ee 

_ Miss Palisade—“1 caught Miss Panhandle 
listening to the music at the opera the other 
night.’’ Miss Summit—“‘ Well, you know 
she has never had many social advantages.”’ 





SOROS 


TRADE MARK 

The Best Shoe for 
30 Varieties. 

Sizes 1 to 8. Widths 00 to 5. 


$3.50 Per Pair. 


Every quality needed in a 
good Shoe is found in the 
“Sorosis,” All feet do not 
conform in shape to the same 
model, but belong to some one 
of a variety of forms, so the 
“Sorosis” Shoe is made in 
varied shapes to suit the dif- 
ferent kinds of feet. 


$3.50 Per Pair. 


Sold in St. Louis Exclusively 
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INSIDE OF LOCAL POLITICS. 

It’s too bad Charlie Maffitt died. 
just ready to step in and take charge of 
It was to keep Maffitt out of poli- 
Stone, 





politics. 
tics that the Stephens, 
Hawes crowd, were working all the time. 
In three months he might have been 
again Chairman of the State Committee. 
But he is out, and the man to take his place 
is not visible. The fight on Crothers in the 
City Committee was a fight on Maffitt. Col. 
Ed Builer was only against Crothers to get 
at Ben Brady. Once Butler got revenge he 
would have been for Maffitt, and Mr. Hawes 
would have been deserted. Dave Francis 
lost in Charlie Maffitt the best political friend 
he had, and the latter’s death means more 
delay in Dave’s thorough regularization of 
himself with the Democratic party. Charlie 
Maffitt was a gentleman and a true sport. 
He didn’t want anything. He was always 
ready to give. He was no more popular 
than such a good fellow ought to be, and it 
was acertainty that when he said he was 
ready to get back into the party again, he 
could have had anything he wanted. The 
men who knew him liked him in spite of his 
liking for Dave Francis—politically. I’m 
not saying that Dave Francis isn’t a first- 
rate fellow—outside of politics or business, 
anywhere where it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether you trust him or not. But 
I was saying that its too bad Charlie Mafhtt 
died. It means a set back for the quiet 
boomlet for Seth Cobb for Mayor. 
wt 

I’m sorry to hear, too, that Governor 
Stephens is not friendly with Harry Hawes, 
nowadays. They communicate, even of- 
ficiaily, through third parties. It used to be 
‘‘Harry’’ and ‘‘Lon’’ with them, but now 
they are interchanging frosts. The cause l 
don’t know, but I think it’s because Hawes 
wouldn’t fall out with everyone Stephens 
didn’t like. Hawes is not friendly to all of 
Stephens’ wishes, but he is not in open hos- 
tility—not yet. The real St. Louis adviser 
of Stephens just now is Jim McCaffery. 
But nobody can advise Stephens. What’s 
the use? He’ll only last a few months and 
then he’s inthe soup. Stephens has no 
power. The man who bosses the Missouri 
Democracy is Stone, or isit Sam Cook? 
Blamed if I know which. Smooth? They’re 
the Vaseline Sisters of politics. What a 
picnic they must have, each watching the 
other, afraid even to spit lest the other 
fellow will nip a few chips while the expec- 
torator’s head is turned. Anyhow it’s a fact 
that Stephens and Hawes are ‘‘at outs.’’ 
This may help Hawes in public favor, but I 
can’t help that. Hawes is too strong for 
Stephens. I think Hawes thinks he can 
down Butler after he has used him, and 
Butler feels the same way about Hawes. 
When they break there will be a new lining- 
up. Ben Brady and Barrett, even if they 
are downed now, have more than eleven 
men in the CityCommittee. They will be 
able to dictate terms when Butler gets ready 
to throw Hawes or vice versa. Neither one 
can ‘‘do’’ the other without Brady and 
Barrett, who can well afford to lay low 
and say nothing. The men temporarily 
united against them, will both need them 
when the split comes, as it surely will, for 
neither Col. Ed nor Handsome Harry will 
play second fiddle for the other. Therefore 


Stuever, 


He was | 





Brady and Barrett are winning while they 
seem to be losing, and at the proper time 
they’ll draw from both sides. The party 
can’t well get along without the ‘‘kids.”’ 
ae 

Here’s the latest straight tip. The Re- 
publicans know they’ve got no show to elect 
any one of the Ziegenhein stripe. They have 
about fixed upon their nominee for Mayor, 
and they are wise. Their choice is a man 
nobody can say anything against, a man who 
will please both wings of the Republican 
party, and whose candidacy may do much to 
prevent an independent nomination. His 
name is Charles Nagel, and the intellectuals 
and the common folk all like him. He 
would hold South St. Louis in line, and the 
West End, too. He is, perhaps, more 
acceptable to Mr. Filley than to Mr. Kerens, 
but he is a man Mr. Kerens could manage 
to get along with. With Nagel a candidate 
for Mayor, and a man with an excellent 
record like Mr. Wenneker running again for 
Collector, the Republican ticket would be so 
strong nothing but the Nesbit law could 
beat it. Ican’t imagine any frantic opposi- 
tion to Mr. Nagel from any set of people but 
the Prohibitionists—and they know nothing 
against him, but that he is the friend and 
attorney of Adolphus Busch. That would 
be a big point in his favor with most St. 
Louisans—for every one who knows any 
thing in St. Louis has a good word for Mr. 


Busch. 
es 


Charlie Joy’s World’s Fair work seems to 
be putting him in a fair way for renomina- 
tion in the Eleventh District, even though 
Mr. Kerens and his friends may not now 
favor Mr. Joy’s renomination. I don’t 
believe that Charlie will have a walk-over in 
that district again, but he’s a pleasant tellow 
and a great ingratiator. It’s simply impos- 
sible to beat Bartholdt in the Tenth District. 
He’s a tip-top fellow, is Dutch Dick, and a 
representative who does things when he 
wants to. I’ve said above Seth Cobb is 
talked of for Mayor. I think he’d rather go 
to Congress from the Twelfth District, as he 
did once. His work for the World’s Fair 
has been watched by the public. No free 
silver man can be elected in the richest dis- 
trict of Missouri. The Democrats know 
this. And they will have to put up a good 
business man to beat Mr. Horton on the Re- 
publican ticket, owing to Mr. Horton’s ex- 
cellent record in the City Council. 

Fad 

Ex-Gov. Stone’s speech opening his cam- 
paign against the railroads in this State 
strikes me as having fallen flat. Phelps’ 
withdrawal as a candidate for delegate-at- 
large to the Kansas City convention eviscer- 
ated the Stone speech. It makes Stone look 
like a fellow fighting a spook. It’s a bad 
sign when the country editor begins to get 
sarcastic about Stone’s war on Phelps. It 
means that the country editor doesn’t take 
Stone seriously. But youcan’t blame Stone. 
He’s suspected of treason to Bryan by all 
the rabid silver men in the country. They 
think he’s trying to turn over the National 
Democratic ticket to Croker, Whitney, Gor- 
man, McLean, and that crowd. Conse- 
quently Stone has got to play his Populistic 
game toa fare-you-well. It is unfortunate 
that Stone is so distrusted, but it’s true, and 
the worst of it is, that it pushes him to ex- 
tremes to demonstrate his squareness. Once 











EXPOSITION 


MUSIC HALL 





Splendid Presentation of Auber’s Beautiful Opera, 


; FRA DIAVOLO {noe x Six, se $3. 


Evenings, 
25c, 50c, 75c, $i. 
Wed. Mats.,25c, 50c J 


ize CASTLE SQUARE OPERA CO.,, | 








Twentieth Week of Brilliant Productions 
Of Opera in English by American Artists. 


fi 


Sat. Mats { 
25c, 50c, 75c 


{ 100 American 
Artists. 


- With an Exceptional Cast and the Greatest Singing Chorus iv America. 


Monday, 
April 2. 
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a a __ Bargain Matinees, 25c. a, 
Daily Mats. | [ 


Week of OE ks 


Hopkins’ Chicago Stock 
Company in 


QUO VADIS, 


The Great Success—Four Weeks in Chicago 


10—20—-30. 


Curtains at 1:30 and 7:30 
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The new comedy 


Pric 
$1 00, a 25c 


“The Andrew 


Surprises Mack 
of in the 


tt The Last 
Love. of the Rohans 
Wednesday 


Wednesday Matinee 
Matinee 25c and 50c 


25e and 50c 
Sat. night April 7 
Regular Matinee 
Saturday 


Benefit 
Treasurer Cave 








he was in line for the successorship to Vest, 
in the U. S. Senate, but he isn’t right now. 
His talents have done him up. He’s so 
smart his associates do not trust him. The 
ignorant are usually suspicious. 
The Committeeman. 
ee 

One of the most delightful forms of por- 
traiture is that of miniature painting on 
ivory and porcelain. It wasin high favor 
in the ‘‘good old times,’’ and has come into 
vogue again. Its chief exponent here is 
Mr. Edward E. Kaufer, of Vienna, who 
has opened a studio at the Odeon Building. 
He has the permission of his patrons to ex- 
hibit the miniature portraits for which he 
has received orders. These specimens are 
of well-known society people. Mr. Kaufer 
is now painting miniatures of three child- 
ren, one the child of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Drummond. Among many others at his 
studio are life-like portraits of Mr. Wm. 
McMillan, Mr. and Mrs. Northrup McMil- 
lan, Master W. McMillan Adams, Miss 
Lucile V. Hopkins, Mrs. Wm. Henry 
Thornburg, Mrs. Harlow B. Spencer, Mr. 
Corwin H. Spencer, Mrs. Alice G. Fisher 
and Miss Fisher, of Batavia, New York, 
etc. Readers of the MIRROR are invited 
to call and inspect these works of art. 

et et 

Mrs. Smyth (looking up from her paper): 
‘“What does it mean in the Washi ngton new 
when it speaks of ‘the lower House’?’’ 


Mr. Smyth—‘‘That means the House of 
Representatives. The Senate is higher.’’ 
Mrs. Smyth—‘‘How is it higher? Do you 
mean that it costs more to get there?’’— 
Phliadelphia Record. 





FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 
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THIS WEEK NEXT monpay 


John 


Drew 
IN 
“The Tyranny 
of Tears.” 


Wednesday and 
Saturday Matinees. 


Augustus Thomas’ 


Arizona 


Wednesday 
Matinee 25c and 50c 
Regular Matinee 





Saturday. 


THE STANDARD. 


The Vaudeville House of the West. 


NiGHT art 8. MarTinee Every Day at 





THE 


GAY MASQUERADERS. 


The bill includes 


Dan-SWIFT @ HUBER--FRED 
Comedy Musical Entertainers, introducing the 
Singing Dog, ‘‘Blootch.” 
GEORGE—DAILEY & VOKES—Harrietrr 
Eccentric Comedy Sketci:. 

HANLY @ JARVIS 
Up-to-Date 
The Broadway Belles 
Helen—-RUSSELL @ RICHARDS~— Winnie 
OUR SUPERB OLI/O. 
“VYOLLY’’ IDA HOWELL 
Comedian and Songstress “Our Nice Young 
Girls” and “I Should Like To.” 
BROWN, HARRISON, BROWN 
Fast and furious eccentric comedy trio. 
CARLOS € VOULETTI 
Latest European Importation, in a Novel aud 
Daring Act, and others. 





Next Week commencing Sunday Matinee, 
April 1 


AMERICAN BURLESQUERS. 





Second Season. ] \y 


OLYMPIC THEATER. 
Every Sunday at 3 p. m. 


Weil’s Concert Band. 


ADMISSION, 25 Cenrs. 











Clara—‘‘They say Nellis going to marry 
a man old enough to be her grandfather.”’ 
Maude—‘‘Is it possible? I didn’t suppose 


there was a man living that old.’’— Chicago 
News. 





Fi ulton Market, 610 Olive | Street. 


PLACES. 


Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


VIZ: 


Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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THE CLEVELAND-DANA FEUD’ 


In aseries of articles in 7he Saturday 
Evening Post on ‘‘How We Make Presi- 
dents,’’ Colonel Alexander K. McClure, 
whom Lincoln called the ablest man he eyer 
knew and who has been actively in national 
politics for a half century, says: 

‘“‘Charles A. Dana, then editor of the 
New York Sun, became estranged from 
Mr. Cleveland the year before the Presiden- 
tial election of 1884. He had earnestly 
supported Cleveland for Governor in 1882, 
but when a movement was made by Mr. 
Manning to organize the State for Cleveland 
in 1884, Dana was implacable in his opposi- 
tion. I met him several times _ before 
Cleveland was nominated, and he always 
discussed the question with an unusual 
degree of acrimony. 

‘Soon after Cleveland’s nomination I was 
spending a few days at Saratoga, and was 
watching Dana’s paper with much interest, 
for he was very much disgruntled. He did 
not at first declare himself aggressively 
against Cleveland’s election, but one morn- 
ing at Saratoga in taking up the Sun I 
found one of Dana’s terrible deliverances 
against Cleveland that left no _ possible 
chance for a reconciliation. I telegraphed 
to Mr. Dana and asked him to meet me at 
his office at three o’clock that afternoon, 
and called there on my way home. Mr. 
Dana had gone too far to recede, but I 
tried ‘to temper his bitterness, as I thought 
it would do great harm, not only to Cleve- 
land but to his own newspaper as well, then 
one of the most prosperous in the country. 

‘‘Mr. Dana was petulant and violent in 
his expressions against Cleveland, and said 
that he had decided to support General 
Butler. 

“Tt was not until I met Cleveland at 
Albany, soon after his election, that I 
learned the. cause of the estrangement be- 
tween Cleveland and Dana, and the state- 
ment given by Mr. Cleveland was subse- 
quently confirmed by Mr. Dana. Dana had 
very earnestly supported Cleveland’s nomi- 
nation and election for Governor in 1882, 
and after the election he wrote a personal 
letter to Cleveland asking the appointment 
of a friend to the position of Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. Cleveland received that letter as he 
received thousands of other letters recom- 
mending appointments, instead of recog- 
nizing the claim Mr. Dana had upon him 
for the courtesy of an answer. Beecher 





had a candidate for the same position, and 
Cleveland gave it to Beecher’s man without 
any explanation whatever to Dana, who felt 
that he had been discourteously treated by 
Cleveland. 

‘““Mr. Dana gave no open sign of his dis- 
appointment, but some time after Cleveland’s 
inauguration, when it became known that 
Dana felt grieved at the Governor, some 
mutual friends intervened and proposed to 
Cleveland that he should invite Dana to 
join with some acquaintances to dine at the 
Executive Mansion. To this Cleveland 
readily assented. Dana was informed that 
Cleveland would tender such an invitation if 
it would be accepted, and he promptly 
assented. Cleveland then became involved 
in the pressing duties of the Legislature, 
and allowed the session to close without ex- 
tending the promised and expected invita- 
tion to Dana. Mr. Clevland told me that 
he was entirely to blame for neglect in both 
instances, as Dana would doubtless have 
been satisfied if he had courteously informed 
him of his convictions which required him 
to appoint another for Adjutant-General; 
and he had no excuse to offer but that of 
neglect for not inviting Dana to dinner. 

‘‘Dana naturally assumed that Cleveland 
had given him deliberate affront, and Cleve- 
land could make no satisfactory explanation. 
As Governor and as President he was first 
of all devoted to his official duties, which he 
discharged with rare fidelity, and he gave 
little time even to the common courtesies 
which most Governors and Presidents would 
recognize as justly belonging to their friends. 
Efforts were made to conciliate Dana, but 
he never would discuss the question. When 
Cleveland’s election was announced and the 
Republicans were disposed to dispute the 
vote of New York, Dana came out boldly 
and declared that Cleveland was elected and 
that no violent measuse should be tol 
to deprive him of the honor confegredjupon 
him.”’ 
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The designs in Wedding Silverwage for 


this season are more beautifui than ever and 
the collection at Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway and Locust, is the most complete 
in America. They have everything good 
known to the silversmith’s art, from a tea- 


spoon to a full bridal outfit. 
FF 


Percy—‘‘ Where were you on your vacation 
last summer?’’ Harold—‘‘Oh, I went to 
Niagara Falls.’’ Percy—‘‘What! Is that 
place running yet?’’— Chicago Journal. 








DR. WILLARD BAILEY SHELP 





Has opened a magnificent: suiie of offices 
in the Carleton Building, northeast corner 
of Sixth and Olive streets. The suite of 
rooms comprises three apartments, a re- 
ception room, an office and a laboratory. 
The floors of the first two are covered with 
superb Iran Persian rugs, of the finest man- 
ufacture. Everything in the reception 
room is finished in Empire green, even to 
the floor, which is stained in that color and 
highly polished, the beautiful rug with its 
centre of dull blues and reds and its border 
of creamy tint, laid upon it and blending 
with it most harmoniously. The walls, too, 
are green and upon them are hung fine steel 
engravings and a circular Empire mirror 
with gilt frame as dainty as those which 
once ornamented Josephine’s salon at Mal- 
maison. The furniture is of solid carved 
mahogany, some of it exquisitely inlaid in 
mother-of-pearl and tinted woods and up- 
holstered in green leather, each piece en- 
tirely different in construction and decora- 
tion, and all modeled upon the Empire de- 
signs of the reign of the first Napoleon. 
Three fine pieces of bronze strike the eye of 
the connoisseur as he enters the palatial 
rooms. One is the 
Auguste Moreau, which is supported by a 
massive white onyx pedestal banded in gold, 
the Evening breeze represented by an ex- 
quisitely modeled female figure, holding aloft 
an Eolian harp, and upon her arm a swallow 
with outspread wings. Another bird rests at 
her feet and a Cupid sits on a rock beside 
her. The second piece, which stands near 
the casement, is a cluster of lotus flowers 
grasped by a graceful young naiad, which 
is used for purposes of illumination and rests 
upon an Indian table of carved wood, set 
with stars of mother-of-pearl and a base of 
red mahogany, upon which is inscribed 


| these lines: 


“Le, Genie Humain 
Devoile la Nature 
Out lui ex pligue res mysteres.”’ 

Over the pear-shaped glass globes for the 
lights, which hang from the lily blossoms, 
are shades of the finest silk; shading from 
cream to pink, and resembling a folded lotus 
bud. Through these the light filters in rosy 
tints over the objets d'art in the room. Near 
this is another handsome ornament on a 
white marble pedestal, a jardiniere of oval 
shape, with a baby Triton at either end, 
their lower limbs swathed in mauve-tinted 


‘‘Brise du Soir,’’ by 





An open door to success in designing 7 

interior decorations, embroidery, 

china, wall paper, carpets, menus, 

dinner cards, engraving, lithograph- 

ing, book advertisements, 

stained glass, modeling, etc., is our 
special course in 


covers, 


Ornamental Design 
TAUCHT BY MAIL 


Attractive, well-paid work for women.’ 
Take the course in your leisure time for 


It. will 


culture or for a working career: 
Easy 


fit youto make home beautiful. 
payments. rite for circular. 
International Corres: vondence Schools, 
ox 
Scranton, Pa 


robes, which colors are brought out by the 
tender green of the vase. Still another bit 
of statuary is quite a large female figure of 
golden bronze, with acut-glass globe held 
high in her right hand. Among the other 
beauties of this temple of taste, is a superb 
cut-glass chandelier of Venetian workman- 
ship, the crystals of which sparkle like 
diamonds when the light is turned on. The 
fine old grandfather’s clock, of red mahog- 
any, with its silver chime of bells, is a mar- 
velous piece of workmanship, and lovely 
Battenberg panels screen the wide window. 
The operating room adjoining is fitted up 
with all the latest improvements, and is 
finished in mahogany, the walls and floors 
being painted in that color, and the mahog- 
any furniture upholstered in black leather, 
while the casbier’s desk is all ‘of panelled 
mahogany. The beautiful, oblong rug in 
the centre of the room is very valuable, and 
has acenter of vivid blue and red. The 
finest piece of high art, however, is an old 
confessional screen, recently brought from 
abroad. This has three panels, and is of 
elaborately carved wood, with inlay of 
mother-of-pearl, and a swing door at each 
panel, where penitents once imparted the 
burden of their sins to the attendant con- 
fessor. Just at the top is an iuscription in 
Arabic, and above it on the wall is a copy in 
oil of the famous Reading Magdalen, of 
Battoni. 

There is not such another artistic dental 
establishment in the United States. 


et tt 
Wedding invitations, correct in form, and 
of finest workmanship; calling and reception 
cards; fine writing papers, at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Society Stationers, Broadway and 
Locust. Write for sample and prices, 
Mailed free. 
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MUSIC. 





UNION MUSICAL CLUB. 





The principal part of the program of the 
last concert by the Union Musical Club 
consisted of Pergolesi’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,’’ 
sung by the choral department of the Club, 
the Dominant Ninth Chorus of Alton, Mrs. 
Lorton-Schmidt and Miss Ringen. A string 
quintet accompanied and Mrs. Rohland con- 
ducted. The work, though rarely beautiful, 
is hardly ever performed; in fact, I believe 
that this was the first time it has been given 
in St. Louis. Pergolesi evidently wrote 
with little regard for vocal effect, but there 
is a wondrous wedding of text and music, 
and the singers seemed thoroughly imbued 
with the religious spirit of the work and 
gave a highly impressive rendition. The 
chorus shaded and phrased exquisitely, and 
Miss Ringen developed to the fullest 
the possibilities of the music allotted the 
contralto. Mrs. Schmidt is an artistic 
singer, but she has a tiny, pale, little voice 
which disappoints just when most needed. 
The first part of the concert consisted of a 
group of organ solos, played by Charles 
Gallowoy in a masterly manner, two 
choruses, a beautiful, effective solo, artisti- 
cally sung by Mrs. Schmidt, and a fine 
composition by Widor, feelingly interpreted 
by Miss Ringen. Mrs. 
panied the soloists and conducted the chor- 
uses with enthusiasm. 

ad 
FRA DIAVOLO. 





As uusual, the scene painter and stage 
manager have done their work well in the 
production of ‘‘Fra Diavolo’’ at Music Hall 
this week, and the chorus keeps up to its 
high standard, but otherwise it is impossible 
to say much in favor of the performance of 
Auber’s tuneful, if sorely hackneyed, opera 
by the Castle Square Company. With the 
exception of Miro Delamotta, who, as Fra 
Diavolo, is impressive to a degree, the work 
of the cast is uninteresting, and the princi- 
pal singers suffer by comparison with those 
heard here in the same roles in the frequent 
performances of this work, during the sum- 
mer opera seasons. Zerlina is not a good 
part for Miss Golden; she does little with 
the music, and less with the lines, though in 
some scenes her acting may be described as 
‘‘cute.’’ This estimable little artist should 
make an effort to overcome the extraordi- 
nary facial contortions in which she so often 
indulges, and which mar the pleasure de- 
rived from her excellent singing. Miss 
Niven has also an uncongenial role as Lady 
Allcash; the music does not suit her voice, 
nor does she speak the lines easily, but she 
is handsome, and the gowns she wears be- 
come her well, so she makes a pleasant im- 
pression. The gentleman to whom is 
entrusted the role of her cadish lord is 
voiceless and devoid of all qualities desirable 
in acomedian. However, Boyle and Tem- 
ple, as the robbers, furnish some comedy; 
both wear capital ‘‘make-ups,’’ and merci- 
fully refrain from much of the horse play 
to which the average interpreters of 
these alleged comedy roles are prone. 
Rhys Thomas, though looking uncomfortable 
in a uniform, the coat of which is many 
sizes too small, is acceptable as Lorenzo. 
Luckstone alternates with Delamotta and 
Miss Carrington sings Zerlina to relieve 
Miss Golden. Delamotta’s powerful acting 
is the feature of the performance and his 
daring fall in the death-scene creates a sen- 


sation. This conscientious artist is be 


Rohland accom- ‘ 


_ The wlirror. | 





coming a prime favorite with St. Louis 
audiences and was received with an enthu- 
siastic burst of applause Monday night. 
Though this is clearly an ‘‘off’’ week with the 
Castle Square the ‘‘regulars,’’ always faith- 
ful and tolerant, go just the same and if 
they are disappointed in the performance, 
comfort themselves with the thought that it 
will be better next week. The great reper- 
toire required by this company to enable 
a weekly change of opera makes it almost 
impossible to have a suitable bill every week, 
and the Castle Square devotees are willing 
to make allowances, but let us hope that 
‘‘off’? weeks, like the present one, will be 
few and far between. A, Cc. W. 
& 

A testimonial will be tendered to Mr. 
William Weil, conductor of Weil’s Concert 
Band, atthe Olympic Theatre, next Sun- 
day afternoon, at three o’clock. This will 
be the last of the Weil Concerts of this sea- 
son, for which a programme of unusual ex- 
cellence has been arranged, and music 
lovers will turn out to testify appreciation of 
Bandmaster Weil’s work for the best 
musical interests of St. Louis. Beside the 
band numbers considerable interest centers 
in the soloists. Miss Eleanor Stark, the 
piano soloist, is an artist of unusual ability, 
and is considered one of the most brilliant 
pupils of the great master, Moszkowski. 
Miss Mae Estelle Acton, soprano, is no 
stranger to the music public, has, in fact, 
a national reputation. Both soloists will be 
accompanied by the band, which is quite a 
The following is the programme: 
Overture—Tannhauser, Wagner; Ballet 
Music from Naila, Delibes; Concerto in F 
minor, Weber, Miss Stark and Band; 
Grand Selection—Die Walkuere, Wagner; 
Aria—Ah Forse e lui-Traviata, Verdi, Miss 
Acton and Band; Grand American Fan- 
tasie, Herbert. 


novelty. 


Ft 
HARRY CHASE’S PICTURES. 

There is on exhibition at Noonan & 
Kocian’s gallaries, 617 Locust street, a col- 
lection of pictures by Harry Chase, which 
should not be taken out of the city until 
every one interested in the best in art has 
had a chance to inspect them. The collec- 
tion consists chiefly of sketches, but most of 
them are so excellently done, that they 
might well be designated as finished pic- 
tures. There is a quality in the work of 
Harry Chase that is not found in a great 
deal of the work of American artists. It is 
work which appeals not only to the artist’s 
sense of ‘‘what’s what’’ in a picture, but to 
the uninitiated who only ‘‘know what they 
like.’’ 

There is certainly no more conscientious 
artist in America than Chase, and none who 
has a finer, freer, surer touch of brush or 
pencil. Thesketches at Noonan & Kocian’s 
are varied in subject, but all worthy speci- 
mens of the work of a distinguished Ameri- 
can. Lovers of pictures should see these 
sketches within the next three days, for the 
collection will be removed on Saturday. 
Lovers of pictures should not allow all the 
collection to be taken away from St. Louis, 
for many of the pieces are for sale, and at 
figures which are not at all prohibitive. The 
collectian is the best of its sort ever seen 
here, and great praise is due Messrs. Noonan 
& Kocian for their enterprise in maintaining 
the exhibition in face of a public apathy 
towards art, which might well have deterred 
them from the venture. 

ett 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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10% to 33% Off 


To Save Removal. 


Our Fatire $250, 00g 





Stock 


PLAIN AND FINE GOODS 


We Never Have Had Such a Choice Assortment. 
No Old Patterns. 


NOTHING IS RESERVED IN THIS SALE. 
It Costs Less to Move Dollars than Furniture 


OU’LL 





UY WHEN YOU LEARN PRICES 


AND SEE OUR GOODS. 


Our Unexpected Removal to 
Broadway and Locust is your opportunity. 
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THE LATE MR. MAFFITT. 





A few words of comment are called for by 
the sudden death of Mr. C. C. Maffitt, of this 
city, last Friday afternoon. The man was 
modest and unselfish. Born to wealth he 
was a worker. With every inducement to 
ease he took upon himself arduous duties in 
politics in positions which carried with them 
no reward. His money never was in 
evidence in any corrupting fashion in politics 
just as, socially, it never led to any ostenta- 
tion. Hewas a spotless figure in a turf 
world not too devoted to the honorable tradi- 
tions of the sport of kings. His friendship 
was unchanging, for it was always primarily 
based upon an actual worth in those upon 
whom it was bestowed, and his dislikes were 
never more manifest than they should be in 
a real flesh and blood gentleman. But for 
his retiring disposition his worth as an all- 
around man had been as well known to all as 
to the few associated with him. He was the 
kind of rich man’s son this community, and 
all communities, should have in greater 
abundance. Whatever human failings he 
had they were all on the generous order. 
His worth to his community was never fully | 
revealed until his death brought forth the 
varied extent of his activities—s cial ying 


cial, political, sportsmanly. 
et Ft 
A Cordial Invitation,—To the jidges x 


good eating, to those who know what consti- | 
tutes a good meal, to those who appreciate | 
refined surroundings, prompt service, in fact | 
all that goes to make up a fiast-class dining- 
room the Management of the Lindell Hotel 
Restaurant extend an invitation. 

Ft 


Wedding Silverware—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 











A POET’S VERSION. 





William Watson has reduced the Sout 
African situation to a parable, in the London 
Daily Mail: 

‘‘A certain man, quitting his own house, 
went to lodge in the house of another, and 
then demanded to have voice and authority 
in the ordering of the whole household. 
And the other said: ‘No; you are free to 
remain or to depart; but this is my house, 
and I will suffer in it no second master out- 
mastering me.’ Sothe lodger called unto 
his brave and gallant kinsmen to bludgeon 
that householder into submissivn.’’ 

ze Ft 

Fern Dishes, rich and elaborate designs, 
of the finest quadruple-silver plate, $2.75 to 
$15, at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 











waters, bursting forth 


Natural mineral 
from a mountain in Southern California; a 
ow solvent: 


/A Few of the Diseases it Cures 


Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia. Tumors, Blad- 
der and Kidney Diseases, Bright’s Diabetes, 
poainn all hope has fled, Dropsy, Locomotor 
Ataxia, Dyspepsia in its worst forms, Liver 
Costiveness, Piles, Fistulas, Ovarian Trouble, 
Obesity, and even Paralysis yield to its wonder- 
ful effects. 

For all Skin Diseases, Eczema, Scrofula, etc., 
it has no equal. 

Send for pamphlet; phone Main 1089. 
311 Pine street. 


Agency, 
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AT THE PLAY. 





THE SURPRISES OF LOVE. 





The so-called comedy at the Century this 
week develops into a farce. But the thing 
is truly funny. I doubt if it would be so 
funny, however, if it were not for the dry, 
glum humor of Mr. Reeves Smith, who poses 
as an unfortunate man, and has been won 
by a charming widow in alottery. The way 
he says ‘‘Give me my bag’’ is convulsing. 
After Mr. Smith comes, in point of acting- 
effect, Miss Olive May. Her giggle and her 
teeth and her flibbertigibbeting are a very 
attractive combination. I have never seen 
another woman on the stage, in such a part, 
at all comparable with her, except one, and 
that was Hope Ross in ‘‘Secret Service.’’ 
The jealous fiance of the widow in the case, 
played by Mr. Erskine, is a clever travesty 
upon the excitable and suspicious and pom- 
pous Frenchman. Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
shows the excellence of her training in her 
reposeful acting. Her dresses are queer, 
but in fine taste, and her way of shrugging 
her shoulders is a trick that captivates atten- 
tion. Asactress and woman she is peculiarly 
attractive. Tne other women in the com- 
pany, Augusta Glose, Helen Keating, and 
Ellen Gail, make a rich ‘‘bunch’’ of well- 
groomed loveliness, though they have not 
parts that call for acting power. The ground- 
lings are much interested in the person- 
ality of Mr. Eric Hope, otherwise the 
Earl of Yarmouth. A real lord on the stage 
is not seenevery day, and, after Mr. Hope, 
we should be thankful for the rarity of such 
an exhibition. He looks not unlike a funny 
paper’s caricature of a young nobleman— 
but he can’t help that. His acting is not so 
bad as{might have been expected. The farce, 
well put on, is cleanly enough until the third 
act, when the audience is treated to some 
suggestiveness of dialogue, which, but for 
the comicality of the situation, might be dis- 
gusting. The widow and the prize she has 
won in the lottery have been locked up 
together all night in a summer house, and in 
the morning, when the widow should be 
marrying the Member of the Academy, the 
Member finds them together. The Member’s 
jealous inquiries as to what had happened 
during the night make the point of the 
suggestiveness. But, as I say, the salacity 
of the inuendoes may easily pass unnoticed 
in the comicality of the predicament of the 
three main characters. In the end the 
charming widow marries her lottery-prize. 
The production is, on the whole, pleasant. 
And, once again, let me say that the women 
in the cast are very good to look upon. 

Fo 
ARIZONA. 





Mr. Augustus Thomas’ ‘‘Arizona’’ is a 
good, typical, Western American army play. 
Its points have been exploited in this paper 
not only upon its appearance here earlier 
this season, but when it was produced 
originally in Chicago. The play has some 
very strong lines and finely dramatic situa- 
tions developed with that peculiar daintiness 
of touch for which Mr. Thomas is noted. 
The company presenting the play at the 
Olympic is one excellently qualified for the 
task, which is performed more as a pleasure. 
There is nothing to be said of the play, that 
would be at all new, except that the actors 
give evidence of the excellent result of their 
habituation to their respective parts. Some 
slight traces there are here and there of the 
earlier, cruder border-drama methods, but, 
in the main, the work is good, legitimate 
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Our assortment of Easter Zards, Booklets, Books, and Novelties, is now ready and 


awaits your inspection. 


The favorable reputation established in past years, that this store 


carries the best and most exclusive assortment of Easter goods, will be more than main- 


tained during this season. 


ite taste, and moderate prices characterize our display. 


Hoping for the pleasure of an early call, we remain, 


Yours very truly, 


Do not fail to examine our stock. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


New artistic designs, the highest grade of workmanship, exquis- , 
316 North Eighth Street. ~e | 





acting. And the good sized audiences at 
the Olynfpic thoroughly enjoy the per- 
formance W. M. R. 
ee 
The nqwest decorative idea is the Russian 
Hand-Made Hammered Brass ware, in 
candlesticks, lamps and jardinieres, to be 
seen at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. The prices range from $3 to $28. 
Fe se 


FRUITS OF MIRROR WORK. 





The MIRROR has been for some time 
insisting upon the necessity of a revival of 
public spirit in St. Louis, with a view to- 
ward purifying municipal administration and 
beautifying the city and making it a better 
place to live in. The articles on ‘‘What’s 
the Matter With St. Louis?’’ during the past 
three months, have stirred the city as it 
never was stirred before. 

The Grand Jury has presented a report 
which emphasizes the demand for a clean 
sweep of the politicians in the City Hall. 
The showing of conditions of mismanage- 
ment is impressive, and even more impres- 
sive is the intimation that there is a great 
mass of corruption beyond the reach even of 
the Grand Jury’s probe. The Grand Jury 
report would make a splendid platform for 
that independent movement in politics upon 
which the MIRROR has been insisting for 
some time. 

The meeting of the 
League, on Tuesday evening, at which the 
members discussed the matter of improving 


the city, and more especially its streets, 


Business Men’s 


was a significant movement in line with the 
MIRROR’S agitation. The discussion 
covered the whole field or the MIRROR 
articles, setting forth the deadly lethargy 
which has caused the citizens to let the city 
drift into its present condition. 

The remarks of Professor Ives, of the 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts, showing how 
acity very much like St. Louis, viz., Buda 
Pesth, had been beautified since about the 


time of the later seventies, were strong 





enough and plain enough to convince his 
hearers that this city, too, could be made 
Professor 
Ives made everyone present feel that it 
would be little short of a disgrace to show 
to the world, at a World’s Fair, such a city 
as we now have. Mr. Edward Devoy 
pointed out that the trouble with St. Louis 


was the tendency of its people to shift re- 


fair to the eye of the visitor. 


sponsibility for advancement to someone 


else, until finally the responsibility was 
shifted to the climate or some other ab- 
straction. 

The agitation of these questions in line 
with the MIRROR’S articles, now promises 
to proceed with increased momentum, until 
finally something shall be done to make this 
a live, clean, well-governed, beautiful city. 
The Business Men’s League can boom the 
work, and it will not be long until every 
local organization will fallin line. Already 
the ladies of the Wednesday Club have 
taken an interest in the subject. They have 
had Professor Zumblen, from Chicago, come 
here on two occasions and deliver lectures 
upon civic beauty, as manifest in the better 
governed cities of the world. 

There are indications all around of an 
awakening to the importance of putting this 
old town in condition so that we all may be 


proud of it. Let the awakening go on. 
W. M. R. 
et 
DREGS. 





The fire is out, and spent the warmth thereof, 
(This is the end of every song man sings! ) 
The golden wine is drunk, the dregs remain, 
Bitter as wormwood and as salt as pain; 
And health and hope have gone the way of 
love 

Into the drear oblivion of lost things. 
Ghosts go along with us until the end; 
This waa a mistress, this, perhaps, a friend. 
With pale, indifferent eyes, we sit and wait 
For the dropt curtain and the closing gate: 
This is the end of all the songs man sings. 

— Ernest Dowson 


Hibernian (newly landed )—‘‘Phwot in the 
wurruld do the bell be put on the cow for?’’ 
Jersey Farmer—‘To keep her from gettin’ 
lost.’’ Hibernian—‘‘But suppose she do be 
deef, phwot thin?’’—Judge. 

ee 


Poker sets and cigar boxesin Oak and 
Mahogany with Sterling silver and gun 
metal trimmings are anovelty for gentlemen, 
and a complete line can be seen at J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club Building, 
Locust and Seventh. 
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COLORADO MINING STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Posted daily on Bulletin Board at our office. 





Following Stocks bought and sold in 500 share 
lots and upward. 
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Anaconda... ........... 36} Progress......... oe a 
Big Four eae i. re 
Black Bell.............. 15 | Robert Burns........ 05 
Sh er | Rose Maud... ; 12 
Elkton Con.............1.18} Rose Nicol............ 14 
El Paso Gold ........ 42 TOUTEING....... .-<cossee 06 
EO ones coccoee 06] Uncle Sam............ 05 
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Ida May...............-- 29| Magna Charta...... 06 
Little Bess......-. ..- O02} Monarch................. 06 
Little Joan............ 07 | Mtn Beauty........ 11 
eI) ee oie AD Oo 75 
Little Puck... = ONS” eae 06 
Maria A..... ee 10 
Midway. . | Nugget...... Midsecin ae 
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eee tie! . 10 
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‘HUMPHREY CORNER.’’ 


Vert lime there's company at tea 


Tell vou wh 
S’ pose they think’at I don't know 


How like sin [ growand grow.’’ 


Ye olde Tyme 
Mother. 


Really made clothes 

That COULD be outgrown 
Not much for style, 

But perfect gems for wear— 
The boy didn’t think much 
of them— 


And what he thought didn’t 


count 


Nowadays 


Mothers have to DRESS their 

boys— 

Every garment must be 

“mannish,”— 

For present day boys d 

Are sticklers for fasHign— 

And what they say DOES 

Count 

Bring the boys to us and see 

What we can do for them. 
School Suits, $3.50 to $5.00. 


at they won't see me! 


LQ) Fb anpheey 


Clothing Co., 


Sellers of d 
Hackett, Carhart & Co.’s — ar" 
Fine Clothing, : = 
New York. Pine Street. 


: =x=z=zx= . a. —— Q 
BOTH ARE GOOD 


<r — MARK aA 
BURTON STOCK ALE. 
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BURTON BROWN STOUT. 
“RED LION BRAND,’’ 
Two delicious, fully matured brews, rich 
in strength-giving qualities. You can 
and make no mistake. 
finer; America 








choose either 
Europe produces no 
nothing as good. 

If your grocer or liquor dealer can not 
supply you telephone brewery direct, 
Kinloch D 134. 


ALE AND PORTER 
BURTON ©” “bREWING Co. 
ST, LOUIS. 
=== == 











Loves his fellow-men: Switcher—‘‘The 
new superintendent of the trolley road is a 
Ringer—‘‘Is he?”’ 
run an 


very humane man.”’ 
Switcher—“‘Yes; he says he will 


ambulance behind every car.’’—Bazar. 











Che Wlirror. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 

Wall street is now discounting the effects 
of the currency and refunding law. Things 
have changed completely in the last few 
days, and if indications are not misleading, 
there will be aprolonged upward movement 
in stock market values for some time to 


come. The bulls are in high glee, and the 
bears nursing their disappointments and 
griefs. The character of buying is now all 


that could be desired, and the public once 
more inclined to take hold with its old-time 
vim and confidence. It is both encouraging 
and reassuring that the advances have thus 
far been recorded principally in the railway 
list, especially low-priced issues; the indus- 
trial and traction shares are utterly neg- 
lected, and barely holding their own. 
There is hardly any railway stock on the 
list that has not participated in the improve- 
ment and given a good account of itself. 
This applies particularly to Baltimore & 
Ohio, Atchison, Union Pacific, St. Paul, 
Burlington, Rock Island, Southern Ry., 
Norfolk & Western and Pennsylvania is- 
sues. The bull faction is basing the pres- 
ent campaign for arise on continued pros- 
perity, large railroad earnings, easier money 
conditions, expanding bank reserves and a 
judicious reform of our currency system. 
The latter factor is generally believed to 
have the most weight and influence of the 
present time. European investors have 
bought in liberal amounts, since an unequiv- 
ocal declaration in favor of the gold stand- 
ard has been made and the national cur- 
rency system pruned of some of its most 
glaring defects. 

The bank statement of last Saturday 
proved a surprise to many traders, inasmuch 
as it exhibited a very handsome increase in 
reserves and a remarkable contraction in 
loans. It is believed by well-informed peo- 
ple that the area of extremely low bank re- 
serves is over, at least for some months to 
come, and that there need be no further ap- 
prehension of monetary stringency. The 
national banks throughout the country are 
increasing their circulation under that pro- 
vision of the new law which permits them 
to issue their notes up to the par value of 
bonds deposited. A material expansion in 
circulation is, therefore, to be expected. 

The sharp appreciation in the value of 
stocks was not unexpected. It was well 
known that there had been too much selling 
for ‘‘short’’ account, and that the bears had 
been overdoing the business. They per- 
sisted in battering values down, whenever 
the market displayed a little strength, and 
when the bull cliques united their forces and 
efforts, after the currency law had gone into 
effect, the bears tound themselves in a very 
tight and uncomfortable corner. The affair 
ended in an old-fashioned and interesting 
squeeze. Intheir frantic efforts to cover, 
sellers had to bid prices up on themselves, 
the result being a serious reduction in their 
bank accounts. 

Baltimore & Ohio common, for instance, 
had been heavily sold for ‘‘short’’ account 
for sometime to come. The impression 
prevailed that the stock was too high at 
anything above 60, and every small trader 
received the ‘‘tip’’ to sell it for good profits. 
As usual in such cases, the stock acted con- 
trary to the expectations of many traders. 
The syndicate cliques, who hold the 
majority of it, began to put on the screws, 
and the result was almost sensational. The 
price began to bound upwards, the total 
gain in tendays amounting to about twenty 
points, and there are some who are now 














disposed to believe that it would not be sur- 
prising to see the stock sell at 100 before a 
great while. Asa non-dividend-payer, the 
stock cannot be considered a bargain at 80, 
but considerations of this kind do not count 
for much, when the bull fever is spreading, 
and when one unlucky bear after another is 
forced to take his medicine. 

Simultaneously with the rise in stocks, 
buying asserted itself also in the railway 
bond list. There were large transactions in 
Atchison, Baltimore & Ohio, Southern Ry., 
Iron Mountain, Norfolk & Western, Nor- 
thern Pacific, C. & O., Reading and Wa- 
bash issues, and values gained from 1 to 2 
points in the majority of cases. It is ax- 
iomatic in Wall street speculation that no 
sharp rise can be sustained or considered 
legitimate until the bond list begins to move 
upwards and reflect renewed investment 
buying. There has been no strength and 
activity in bonds since July, 1899, and it 
was, therefore, highly significant, when 
total bond sales per day began to exceed 
$5,000,000 again. They were less than 
$2,000,000 per dey a few weeks ago. 
There are no doubt some good bargains 
yet to be secured, the most attractive being 
C. & O. 44s, Missouri Pacific 5s and 6s, 
St. Louis Southwestern first and second 4s, 
Atchison adjustment 4s, Southern Ry. 5s 
and Norfolk & Western 4s. 

The advance has so far asserted itself 
chiefly in the middle-priced railway shares. 
It is believed, however, that a sharp improve- 
ment is imminent in St. Paul, Burlington, 
Rock Island, New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania. New York Central and Burling- 
ton are great favorites with conservative 
people. As a6 per cent dividend-payer, Bur- 
lington cannot be considered high at around 
130; it sold at 14914 about a year ago, and 
its enthusiastic friends predict that it will 
sell there again before the summer is over. 
There is hardly any better railroad property 
in the West than the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; its earnings are increasing rapidly, 
and its management is well known for its 
sound business methods and prudence. 

New York Central is being steadily ab- 
sorbed by investors, who are pretty sure that 
the stock will soon be on a6 per cent basis. 
A careful study of the revenues of the sys- 
tem proves that about 10 per cent is being 
earned on the stock, and it is reasonable to 
assume that there is little risk in buying it 
for an investment at anything below 138, or 
even 140. Since July lst, 1899, the revenue 
of the company shows a net expansion of 
more than $3,000,000, compared with the 
corresponding pericd of 1898-99, 

While everything has a bullish and promis- 
ing appearance at the present time, it should 
be borne in mind that stocks have already 
had a very substantial advance, and that a 
reaction may be expected in the near future. 
Would-be purchasers should be careful and 
purchase only on moderate set-backs. As 
yet there are no indications of a material 
break, and it would hardly be advisable to 
sell for ‘‘short’’ account, except for a quick 
turn. There will be a time again to join 
the bear ranks, but it is not yet. Purchases 
should be confined to the railway list, which 
commands confidence, and which is always 
well supported, under normal conditions. 

It is estimated that foreign houses bought 
about 70,000 shares of various international 
stocks since last Saturday, and further accu- 
mulations are confidently predicted. For- 
eigners, it seems, have more confidence in 
the value of our securities and the future 
of the country than many Americans. They 
are impartial observers, and probably better 








enabled to take a sound and accurate view 
of American conditions. The feeling in 
London is quite cheerful, and the impression 
prevails that all security markets will soon 
improve very perceptibly. The cessation 
of hostilities in South Africa is being dis- 
counted. 

Money rates have declined, and call loans 
can now be obtained at from 3 to 4 per cent. 
Time-money rates have also dropped a little, 
while sterling exchange has risen a few 
fractions. The international balance of 
trade in our favor is growing rapidly, owing 
to heavy exports of cotton, and it would not 
cause any surprise to see gold being imported 
into this country within the next two months. 


a 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Brokers report a moderate improvement 
in the local security market. Prices have 
risen to a fair extent in the past week, and 
the improvement has spread itself to nearly 
all prominent issues. Missouri-Edison 
securities have declined slightly, but no im- 
portance is attached to the reaction. La- 
clede Gas shares show no change and have 
been very quiet. 

Bank and trust company shares are gen- 
erally higher. Third National has risen 
to 149.50 bid, National Bank of Commerce 
to 261 00 bid and Boatman’s Bank to 185.00 
bid. Lincoln Trust stock is quoted at 
151.00, and very strongly held. There has 
been good demand for Continental National 
Bank stock, which is now quoted at about 
150.00. 

Brewery 6s have advanced slightly under 
a little better inquiry, while Suburban Ry. 
bonds are holding firm at 10450. The 
demand for street railway bonds, especially 
Union Depot and Cass avenue, and Fair 
Grounds issues, is increasing. 

St. Louis bank clearances showed a de- 
crease last week, compared with the corre- 
ponding week of 1899. Money is quoted at 
5 and 6 percent. Drafts on New York are 
a little higher. 

et 

The lovers of handsome and artistic fur- 
niture, in St. Louis and wherever the MIR- 
ROR circulates, will, no doubt, be interested 
in the announcement of the removal sale of 
the Scarritt-Comstock Furniture Company. 
No resident of this city need be reminded 
that this is one of the most reliable houses 
in the line of high-class furniture in the 
West. They have never sold shoddy goods, 
never catered to the trade that demanded 
cheapness versus quality. When such a 
firm announce, as they do in this issue of 
the MIRROR, that they will make a dis- 
count of from ten to thirty-three per cent 
to save removal to their new stores on 
Broadway and Locust street, it means what 
it says. The furniture offered at these re- 
duced figures is not shop-worn or damaged, 
but of the latest and choicest patterns col- 
lected. Wise householders who can appre- 
ciate the best obtainable in elegant furniture, 
whether ot solid mahogany, or birds eye 
maple, quarter oak or other fancy woods, 
will be glad of adding to their household 
treasures one or two choice articles at prices 
which are usually asked for low-grade 
goods. The art furniture includes lovely 
specimen of Vernis Martin and other varie- 
ties. Call before this removal sale is 


finished. 
tt 


‘*Parker never can be induced to study up 
his genealogy because of the scandal in his 
family.’’ ‘‘Was there one?’’ ‘Oh, yes, 
indeed; Adam and Eve never really married, 
you know.’’—Harlem Life. 
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FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


KS AND BONDS, 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








M. KOTANY, 
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Stock & Bond Broker, 


Dealer in Local Securities. 





1879-1899. 
Noel-Young Bond and Stogk\Co. 


BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 


4ll Local Securities Bought and Sold. 
Municipal Bonds a Specialty. 


No. 304 North Fourth Street, - St. Louis. 








COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


Mr. W. D. Cave, treasurer of the Century 
Theater, and popular man generally, will be 
tendered a benefit at the Century, Saturday 
evening, April 7th. Andrew Mack will be 
the other attraction. The benefit should be 
a Cape Nome for Mr. Cave. 

ad 

Andrew Mack, singing comedian, will be 
at the Century next week, beginning Sunday 
evening, in an Irish play, far above the aver- 
age, ‘‘The Last of the Rohans.’’ The 
drama was a great success in New York, 
where they know their Ireland. Mr. Mack 
has a number of new songs, of the plaintive- 
humorous sort that made fame for Emmett 
and Scanlan. He appears in a good setting 
of scenery, and surrounded by a company 
of competent actors. It ought to be a great 
week at the Century. 

a 

St. Louisans of taste are going to be inter- 
ested in ‘‘The Tyranny of Tears,’’ opening 
at the Olympic, Monday night, with John 
Drew in the leading role, The play is a 
comedy of literary pretensions, which has 
been seriously discussed as literature by 
London and New York critics. John Drew 





we’ve seen in his plays for eight years, and 
always he is a player of distinction. This 
play, with its tang of cleverness, is a Drew 
play if ever there was one, for it’s smart, re- 
fined, wholesome, in short, genuine comedy. 
Mr. Drew’s assistants in the play will be 
those who participated with him in his New 
York success: Misses Isabel Irving, Ida 
Conquest, Georgie Mendum, and Messrs. 
Arthur Byron, Harry Harwood and Frank 


E. Lamb. 
7 


Mr. Elbert Hubbard, of East Aurora, 
editor of the Philistine, maker of fine books 
and fine phrases, will lecture in Memorial 
Hall on the evening of April 13th, on a sub- 
ject not yet announced. His devotees will 
be out in force. 

wt 

**Quo Vadis’’ at Hopkins’ Imperial, with 
the Chicago Hopkins’ stock company in the 
roles, has been tremendously successful. It 
will run another week and could run for two 
weeks more. The dramatization of the 
famous Polish novel is somewhat unique, 
but the story as told on the stage is a good 
story and it ‘‘goes.’’ The scenic effects 
such as the burning of Rome, the garden of 
Aulus, the banquet scene and the last scene 
of all are revelations to the popular pricers, 
and impressive even upon the hardened 
dramatic critics. The work of the stock 
company is excellent in its way, and particu- 
larly strong are the impersonations by Miss 
May Hosmer, Mr. Robert Wayne, Mr. 
Harry Burkhardt and Mr. Chas. C. Burn- 
ham. 

ae 

‘‘Lohengrin’’ will be the opera next week, 
in which the Castle Square Company will 
appear in its full strength of resources of 
scenery, voice and acting at Music Hall. It 
is a departure, for the operas heretofore 
given have not included any Wagner. The 
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Signal event. Here is the cast: Elsa, | Due.| Price 
Yvonne de Treville, Adelaide Norwood, | ee ee Glia a . ae 
Florence Miller; Ortrud, Mary Linck, Ger- iis sa . “ 
. p ‘ So Gat ee | 1913 | —< 
trude Risley; Herald, E. N. Knight; King, | Carondelet Gas 68... mai 1902 [102 —104 
: p _ | Century Building Ist 6s.. ..| 1916 | 88 — 93 
Francis J. Boyle, Frank H. Belcher; Lohen Century Building 2d 68... 1917 | oT sep 
grin, Joseph F. Sheehan, William E, | Commercial Building Ist.........| 1907 |100 —102 
wore Consolidated Coal 6s..........:.... 1911 | 90 — 95 
Van Wegener, William H. Forane, Rhys Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 | 99 —101 
Thomas; Telramund, Harry Luckstone, Poueae heater op Ist mrtg. n+ mae 
Homer Lind. Most of those we know, but | Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s| 1929 |114 —115 
; Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |110 —112 
there are some new voices. Among the | Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 68............ 1921 }115 —118 
: . | Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s../ 1927 | 95 — 9% 
latter are Gertrude Risley as Ortrud, alter-| tT ouis Agri. & M.A. 1st $8,| 1900 |100 —..... 
nating with Miss Linck, and William E., | St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s......| 1914 | 100 —100% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s........| 1910 | 93 — 94 
Van Wegener, a new tenor, who recently | st. Lous Exposition ist 6s...| 1912 | 89 — 92 
made a hit as Lohengrin in Chicago. The ara a eg va ist 68........ | rf re = 
presentation of ‘‘Lohengrin”’ will be followed es ee eee as — | isan 98 =“— 
z nion Trus ildir eS ig 75 — 85 
by a‘‘dark week’’ at Music Hall and then ——En -_ = 
will come a brilliant reopenin ith ] $$$ a 
: : a va. ee \Par |Last Dividend 
did production of another Wagner favorite, val.| Per Cent. Price. 
‘“‘Tannhauser’’ with another powerful cast. 7 igs ee 
American Exch i$ 50/Dec., 99,5 SA}100 —102 
Fd Boatmen’s,........ 100|Dec., 99 8%SA|190 —195 
‘ . R Bremen Sav....... 100/ Jan. 1900 4 SA|!40 —150 
Manager Butler is presenting, this week, | Continental... 1¢0|Dec.. 99, 348A |!69 —171 
at the Standard, ‘‘The Gay Masqueraders, ae 1eolee oy & Salis a 
and to say they are gay, is stating it mildly. | German Savings) 100/Jan. 1900,6 SA|290 —295 
ee German-Amer.,...| 100) Jan. 1900, 20 SA|760 --800 
When you want red-hot rollicking fun, the | International...| 100/Apr. 1900 1% qy !27 —132 
Standard is the place to find it. Among the tenes kates bed ion po Res eo = 
specialties are Swift and Huber, Daily and | Mechanics’ ....... 100|Apr. 190°, 2 qy|200 —2¢4 
‘ Merch.-Laclede.| 100})Mar. 1902,1% qr|153  --157 
Vokes, Hanly and Jarvis, Russell and | Northwestern... 100/Jan. 1900, 4 SA|140 —142 
Richards, ‘‘Jolly’? Ida Howell and others. poe ~ Age ioel ov: eS Pied i ee 
Next week the ‘‘American Burlesquers’’ | Safe Dep. Sav.Bk} 100|Mar. 1, 8 SA|136 —138 
ill ‘ . Southern com..... 100| Dec. =. 90 --100 
will be the attraction, and there is no doubt State National...| 100|Mar. 1900 1¥qr...|16+ —166 
whatever of their attractiveness. Third National. bic tna 1900, I qy|'48 —151 
ee MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
The ‘‘I and G. N.,’’ (the initials standing | |Par| Last Dividend a. - 
: lval.| Per Cent. Price. 
for Illustrator and General Narrator) is a} SEE] | lic 
monthly magazine which is sent to sub- Am.Lin Oil Com.| 100 — 
scribers at the nominal price of twenty-five Pfd...| 100/Dec .'99 134 qr..| 57 — 59 
: i S| 100) «0.2... 6 —! 
cents a year. The tenth issue of the first ap Sy. cies 100) Jan. 1900, .... z aS > 
i ripti f | Bell Telephone. 10;Apr 1900 2 qr....)141 —144 
volume is devoted to the desc ipt on Of | ee wee c 100|May *96, 2. . 
Brazoria County, Texas. It is claimed as| Central Lead Co.| 100|Mar. 1900, MO, ..|125 —135 
‘fa great county in a grand country where ge et angel * eed ~ ‘ 30 13 et 
i for more good people.’’ The| GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) ..... 250 - 260 
there is room for more good peop he | HydraulicP.B.Co| 100|A pr. 1900, igy..| 92 106 
story of the leading settlers, with interesting | K. & T. Coal Co | 100| Feb.799.1... | 45 — 55 
ee ss a = i 9 : —107 
statistics relating to soil, crops, etc., and en- seumeré a | 100} _— 1800 $A. fi0L 134 
half- ravi ic | Laclede Gas,com| 100) Mar,, 00, 2 SA...| 73 -- 76 
hanced by alf tone engravings of public | aciede Gas. pf.| 100|Dec. '99 SA... || #8 —101 
buildings inthe various towns make up a| Mo. Kdison Pfd...| 100)... | — §3 
. Mo. Edi | 100 ig 20 
really valuable monograph. There is no Mat, Stock Yards| 100) ~e qr... —105 
x Schultz Belting | 100 Oct., 99. qy 1 — 90 
doubt that the grand old state of Te as has See aoe s00| Feb’. 69 aa 4 
a farm for every man who is not afraid to | Simmons do pf...) 100) Aug. '99,34%SA/'35 —141 
- ~ " s ’ no 1S 
work. The “I and G. N,’ will tell you all | St: JosgPhte,co-| t0/Sept, 99 1% ay) 14/2 ~~ 1 
about it. St. L. Brew. Com) £10) July 98 ...........|43 —£4 
ae ee SS a ____ | St. L. Cot. Comp} 100|/Sept.,’94, 4.......| 30 — 34 
ES = —_—___—_—_—— | St. L. Exposit’n.} 100|/Dec., '95,2........%— 1 
St... Transfer Co| 100/Oct. "99 1 qr... | 64 — 69 
Local Stocks and nd BondasdLts: Union Dairy. 100 Aug., '99, 148A) 110 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100|July ’39 qr... 1230 —230 
_ Corrected for THE MrrRorR by Gaylord, Bless- | West’haus B Brake| 50|Mar. 1900, 3%....1392 197 
me & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive STREET RAILWAY § STOCKS AND BONDS 
se Coupons. Price. 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS SR OPES 
gi ete * SPECS ae Browns BI <i: cece ae Bees | 76 — 7 
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CRAWFORD’S, 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


SPRING EXPOSITION 


Each stock shows forth in its fullest splendor, each stock rivals its neighbor for superiority. Every department in our store is 


better, brighter, stronger and more inviting than at any time before. The new merchandise blooms and blossoms with 


thousands of brilliant new ideas, showing every weave, every color-combination, in chic, new conceits and creations from the 


brains of the world’s best designers. This is the most magnificent, gorgeous and ambitious Display ever put forth by this 


store; it’s an object lesson of beauty and style; a sight well worth coming to see. You are cordially invited to attend this rare 





exposition. 


New Spring Silks 


From every clime, Every country on the globe producing 
silks sends its choicest weaves for this exposition of high-class 
staple and exclusive Novelty Silks, in Satin, Cashmere, Taffeta, 
Persian Foulards, Lace Stripe Taffetas, Pastel Plaid Taffetas, 
Printed Crepe de Chine, Printed Indias, etc., etc, etc., etc. Quali- 
ties the best; beauty and designs unexcelied. 


NOVELTY DRESS GOODS. 


St. Louis’ greatest gathering of Fashionable Dress Fabrics, 
embracing every novelty of note attracting attention in domestic 
and foreign manufacture. It will be a superb showing of the 
new century’s best creations and novelties in chic genteel woolen 


textiles. 


A MAGNIFICENT OPENING This Week of Lace Dresses | 


and Robes; the choicest of the New Paris Goods secured direct 


by our own Paris buyer. 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S GLOVES. 


We show some beautiful importations for Spring wear in 
Kid Cape and Suede in all the favorite shades, with the neatest 
of embroideries. Styles include full lines of the out-seam pattern 
now so much in demand, with button clasps or the latest Foster 
hooks and patent snap fasteners. 





| Clothing, Laces and Embroideries. 


There is poetry and art in the charming color-work of these beautiful textile exhibits. 


ae SPRING AND SUMMER. 


MILLINERY. 


The dainty, charming and fascinating event is here. Don’ 
miss the best show of Spring Millinery that we have ever given 
or St. Louis has ever seen; will be exhibited in our Military Salon 
on Second Floor. ’Tis the most beautiful and comprehensive 
showing of Pattern Hats, Bonnets, Toques, etc., etc., etc., ever 
shown. Copious examples of the foreign milliners’ art selections 
from original sources and a multitude of ideal home conceptions 
will lend a brilliant colorings to this important event. A note- 
worthy collection of Millinery Novelties will be placed on view, 
far surpassing the usual showing incident to such occasions. A 
rich display of Flowers, Feathers, Braids, Jets, Ornaments, Aig- 
rettes, Hat Pins, etc. 


A BRILLIANT DISPLAY IN 


ART AND FANCY GOODS. 


Paris Novelties in Ladies’ Neckwear, New Novelties in 
Parasols, Newest in Dainty Wash Fabrics, the Newest in Lingerie 
and Infants’ Wear, French Flannels, Juvenile Styles in Boys’ 
The newest in Carpets, 
Furniture and Upholsteries. 


SPRING EXPOSITION OF HIGH-CLASS 


Tailored Suits, Separate Skirts, Jackets, Street 
and Visiting Gowns and Dainty Waists. 


Misses’ and Children’s Suits and Jackets. 


This will be the style event of the season. interesting as an exposition of correct Spring Fashions, and well worth a special visit 


to see our choice collection. 


Never a more interesting display. 


Many new materials and exclusive ideas will be shown, and 


the same superiority of style, fit and finish will be found that has marked our creations of former years. See how tempting 


we have made the prices as well as the styles. 


See the charming, gorgeous, fascinating display of fashions—choicest creations in our superb show windows—it’s a dream of 


art and beauty and an exhibition worth coming miles to see, 
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A Det is a TINY RED PILL, made ONLY by the 
|} DAD CHEMICAL CO., NEW YORK. It has peculiar 
properties. It not only causes the Stomach and Liver to 
do their proper duty, but it also tones the heart and 


AN ABSOLUTE SPECIFIC 
COLDS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 


AND SHATTERED NERVES. 
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25 Cents a Bottle. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MARRIAGES IN LENT. 





To the Editor or the Mirror: 

The subject of marriage by members of 
the Episcopal church coming up, I made the 
statement, with the New York World 
Almanac for 1900 as my authority, that 
while marriages could be celebrated by 
members of that church at (almost) any 
time, they should not be celebrated until 
eight days after Easter. My statement was 
questioned, whereupon I produced my 
authority. Then followed the natural ques- 
tion: Why? I have searched for the rea- 
sons, but have been unable to find them. 
Can you give me this information, or set 
me on the path to finding it? The state- 
ment in the Almanac mentioned follows: 

‘Marriages should not be celebrated from 
Advent untileight days after Epiphany; 
Septuagesima until eight days after Easter; 
‘‘Rogation until Trinity.”’ 

I hope to hear from you at your earliest 
convenience with information on these 
points or information which will tell me 
where I can find out about the matter. 

Very truly, 
tm, 2. 
Decatur, Ills., March 20th, 1900. 


[An eminent Episcopalian clergyman to 
whom the above questton was submitted, 
furnishes this answer: The World Al- 
manac is simply stating somebody’s private 
opinion. There is no law, rule nor custom, 
in the Episcopal Church, prohibiting mar- 
riage at any time, save during Lent, and 
that is only custom. There is mo canon 
on the subject. Every clergyman is left to 


There are some men who have an exalted 
idea of the importance and even obligation 
of what they are pleased to call ‘‘Catholic 
Custom.’”’ If they can find ‘‘any old’”’ 
antiquated practice which they can clothe 
with any sort of general use, they delight to 
invest it with authority, and urge it as 
a Catholic Custom. There was an old Canon of 
the Council of Laodicea, A. D. 365, which 
forbade the celebration of marriage during 
Lent. This is the only prohibition in point 
of time found in the genuine records of the 
early ages. 

Blunt’s ‘‘Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,’’ under Matrimony, says that in the 
Manual of Salisbury, (England), there was 
a rubric, prohibiting marriages from Advent 
to the Octave of Epiphany, from Septua- 
gesima to the Octave of Easter, and from 
the Sunday before Ascension to the Octave 
of Pentecost. 

After the Reformation, an entry of these 
prohibited times was often made in the 
Parish Registers. In Wimbish in Essex, 
there is a notice, dated 1666, as follows: 

“The times when marriages are not 
usually solemnized: 


From— Until— 
Advent Sunday 8 days after Epiphany 
Septuagesima 8 days after Easter 
Rogation Sunday Easter 


Similar notices found in old Almanacs 
indicate that the practice of limiting the 
times for marriage continued down into the 
last century. Yet there is no modern canon, 
in the Church of England, which even 
refers to these prohibited times. 

The festivities attending marriages might 
be assigned as a reason for their prohibition 
during Lent and Advent. Why other times 
are included I can not tell, unless (a.) 


striction, (b) in England, a limiting of the 
times to prevent clandestine marriages. | 


WHO WROTE THIS QUATRAIN? 





To the Editor of the Mirror. 

Am I right in supposing the appended 
verse to be a fragment of the Rubaiyat? If 
so, whose version? 

“T break one law another law to keep; 

The laws of death and hate I scorn to keep; 

The law of love that is the law of life-- 

That is the only law I dare to keep.” 

An answer in the next issue of the MIR- 
ROR will greatly oblige 

Yours very truly, 
Geo. A. Wacaser. 

Vinita, Ind. Ter., March 24th, 1900. 

[ The verse is crude Rubaiyat verse, as to 
form, but is susceptible of an interpretation 
not at all Omarian. The MIRROR’S Ru- 
baiyat expert cannot locate this quatrian in 
which the same word is used to make the 
rhyme in three lines. Some reader may 
know where the lines came from. | 

FF 

There is encouragement in depositing 
money with the Lincoln Trust Co., at 
Seventh and Chestnut streets. Not only is 
this institution one of the strongest, finan- 
cially, in the city, but its offices are so dec- 
orated and arranged, that it is a pleasure to 
do business within their walls. Especial 
attention is given the ladies, they having 
a win dow all to themselves. 

ee 
“‘T must confess toa great deal of ego- 
tism,’’ said Willie Wishington. ‘‘Indeed?’’ 
responded Miss Cayenne. ‘‘Yes. I think 
about myself entirely too much.’’ ‘‘Oh, 
that isn’tegotism. That’s merely the usual 
human tendency to worry over trifles.’’— 








his discretion, even during Lent. 


mediaeval fondness for ecclesiastical re- 


Washington Star. 


Teacher—‘‘How many of my scholars can 
remember the longest sentence they ever 
read?’’ Billy—‘‘Please, mum, I can.’’ 
Teacher—‘‘What! Is there only one? Well, 
William, you can tell the rest of the scholars 
the longest sentence you ever read.’’ Bil/y— 
‘Imprisonment for life.’’— 7it Bits. 


ee 
‘*Miss Bunk says she feels as free asa 
bird in her rainy-day skirt.’’ ‘‘ Well, she 
looks like a jay.’’—Chicago Record. 


et 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO /} 
Lucas COUNTY. 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co, / yf 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 


SS. 


the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 

§ SEAL A. W. GLEASON, 
SN § Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 

the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F,. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
8ax-Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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itrests with you whether you qgntinne the 

nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 

removes the desire for tobacc 0, with, 

out nervous distress, ex 

tine, purifies the bioo 

atores lost manhood, 

makes ee strong 

in health, nerve 

en pocket. -TO-BAC ‘from 

ook. your own druggist, who 

will Conch ter us. Take it with 

ben patiently, persistently. One 

box, $l, ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.60, 


[ay oe tocure, or we refund money. 
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CHAMP ON CHAMP. 





Not long ago, says the Saturday Evening 
Post, one of Congressman Champ Clark’s 
friends asked him for a short biographical 
sketch. The S. —&. P. prints the Missouri 
Congressman’s reply. It is copied here as 
a not wholly unpleasant display of egoism. 

“Your request that i tell you all about 
myself and throw in two or three stories, all 
in seven hundred and fifty words, reminds 
me of an introduction I heard arural chair- 
man give an ambitious candidate: ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, Mr. Vere de Vere will now 
tell you all he knows—in ten minutes.’ 
When I was a boy back in the hill country 
of Kentucky 1 heard a man preach who 
knew much more about theology than about 
grammar. After reading his text, he said: 
‘Brethren and sisters, the whole Gospel is 
all squz up in that one little verse.’ When 
Abraham Lincoln was asked by the com- 
piler of the Congressional Directory for par- 
ticulars of his early life, he replied: ‘They 
may all be compiled in one poetic line— 
“‘The short and the simple annals of the 
poor’’—an answer literally true and full or 
pathos. If my biography were ‘all squz up’ 
in a few words it would run thus: ‘Forty-odd 
years of unremitting toil.’ I can’t remem- 
ber back toa time when I was not at hard 
labor of some sort—on a farm, in a store | 
teaching school, editing a newspaper, prac- 
ticing law, serving as a legislator. I began 
teaching before I was fifteen and was presi- 
dent of a college at twenty-three. 

‘“‘The happiest hours of my life were 
when I graduated, when I married, and when 
my children were born; the saddest, when 
two of them died. A sweet baby is the great- 
est luxury in Nature. 

‘‘T have been defeated once for a nomina- 
tion and twice at the polls. Have been 
elected several times. A newspaper re- 
porter once asked me how it feels to be de- 
feated. That depends on circumstances and 
temperament. The first sensation is that 
produced by an ice-water bath. Then one 
of anger. Then a determination to pick 
your flint and try it again. That’s the effect 
on a healthy, robust, resolute man. Some 
have had their hearts broken by defeat— 
Horace Greeley, for instance. 

‘‘\Jothing is so dreadful in prospect or so 
unimportant in the retrospect as defeat for 
office. The people give; the people take 
away; blessed be the name of the people. 

‘“‘I knew a man who was candidate for 
Probate Judge; but the people defeated him 
for that position and the same diy elected 
him Justice of the Peace. He was happy as 
a clam at high tide—he got an office, and 
to him an office was an office, just as, 
according to Tennyson, ‘A lord is a lord.’ 

‘‘A Pike County man ran for the Legisla- 
ture in an early day, on the platform that he 
would have a law enacted causing the east 
halt of the Mississippi to run north and the 
west half run south, so the people could 
have flatboating both ways the year around. 
He was elected to stay at home. In that 
campaign he also proved to his own satis- 
faction that instead of Pike County having 
three County Judges she really had one 
hundred. Here is his modus operandi: 
‘Judge A is I; Judges B and C are two 
naughts; I and two naughts make 100—Q. 

E. D. 

‘“‘The sweetest recollection of my pro- 
fessional life is that while Prosecuting 
Attorney, though I sent a good many per- 
sons to the penitentiary, I let twenty-five 
off with fines or jail sentences whom I could 
have sent to the penitentiary. They were 
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PILES 


“I suffered the tortures of the damned 
with protruding piles brought on by constipa- 
tion with which [ was afflicted for twenty 
years. Iran across your CASCARETS in the 
town of Newell, Ia., and never found anything 
to equal them. To-day I ame me y free from 
piles and feel like a new man. 

C. H. KEITz, 1411 Jones St., Sidux City, Ia 

% | 

CANDY \\> 

CATHARTICY 
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PEGULATE THE UNE 


Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c. 25c, 0c. 


.-. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 312 


NO-TO-BAC 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, 


Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 
xists to » CURBS Tobacco Habit. 





boys indicted for their first offense. Of the 
twenty-five, twenty-four are good citizens to- 
day. The other was an incorrigible, natural- 
born thief, and served a term. 

‘‘The longer I practice criminal law, the 
more firmly I believe in two theories; I. 
Any man is liable to commit homicide; 2. 
He is liable to do it about nothing, prac- 
tically. For instance, I cleared a man for 
killing his brother who had killed another 
brother. Those two killings were produced 
by a quarrel growing out of the rent of four 
corn rows. The man I cleared is nowa 
preacher in good standing. 

“‘Later, I cleared a celebrated evangelist 
for nearly killing a man by sticking a knife 
into him. That cutting was caused by a 
contention about fifty cents. 

“In the first case cited none of the three 
brothers cared much for the rent of four 
rows of corn; in the second case neither of 
the men cared much for the half dollar. I 
believe that criminal law is the highest 
branch of the law. 

‘‘What was the greatest fee I ever re- 
ceived? The love of men whose lives I 
saved and the gratitude of their wives and 


children. Yours, 
Champ Clark.”’ 


ee et 
BOSTON’S SOCIALISM. 





The attempt to introduce the principle of 
municipal ownership in Boston has met with 
disaster from the obstacles which must al- 
ways hamper such attempts. It seems to be 
impossible in the government of a large city 
by universal suffrage to prevent offices from 
being regarded as political spoils. Itis hard 
enough to contend against the theory in 
small communities, and the same is certainly 
true in national affairs; but with the vast and 
heterogeneous population of our largest cities 
the struggle against corruption is far more 
difficult. Mayor Quincy was not deterred by 
the warnings of experience, and ventured 
on a number of these socialistic experiments. 
He established a city printing-office, a city 
ice department, an electrical construction 
division, and a general city repair-shop. 
Mayor Hart finds that these bureaus are too 
expensive a luxury fora city as heavily in 
debt as Boston. When the market price of 
ice was $3.00 a ton, it cost the city nearly 
$60 a ton to procure ice through the munici- 
pal department. The printing done for the 
city at its office is found to cost from 20 to 50 
per cent. more than when done by contract. 
The electrical and repair departments 
showed the same results; in one case work, 
for which a private contractor submitted a 
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time for breakfast. 


for these points. 
don’t you think? 
thing worth knowing. 


t sleeping car fares, etc., 
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Time is money and worth saving. If 
Omahais the point you want to reach, you can 
save half a day by selecting the right 1c ute. 

Wabash ‘‘Cannon Ball’’ 
Union Station at half-past seven (7. 30 p.m.) 
and you are in Omaha next morning in 
Save time—no other 
route will get you there much before noon. 

Our Connection West.—If you want to 
reach Ogden, Salt Lake, Butte, Helena, San 
Francisco, Spokane, Portland or Seuttle, you 
have only twenty-five minutes’ wait in 
Omaha, when the ‘‘Overland Limited’ starts 
Wonderfully convenient, 


A folder—simple, complete—tells all about it; some- 
If you want to reach any 
\ —. city, you can have full, specific information 
\. about your best train and connections, railroad and 
and the rate will be right. 


Address C.S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass'r and Ticket Agt., St. Louis, 
or call at Ticket Office, S. E. 


leaves St. Louis 





Cor, Broadway and Olive. 
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$300 when done by its own bureau. The 
heads of these bureaus found that if they 
discharged men for improper conduct or 
inefficiency, some outside influence was 
potent enough to reinstate them, and it is 
safe to say that, until the politicians retire 
from business, influence of this kind will 
continue to be potent. Mayor Hart has 
abolished two of these departments, and the 
saving promises to be so considerable that 
the others will have hard work to justify 
their continued existence.— New York Even- 


ing Post. 
eet 


QUEENSBERRY’S WILL. 





The will of the late Lord Queensberry has 
been lodged in Edinburgh. The codicil 
runs as follows: ‘‘At my death I wish to 
be cremated and my ashes put into the earth 
inclosed in nothing, earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, in any spot most convenient I have 
loved. Will mention places to my son, Har- 
leyford, for choice. I particularly request no 
Christian mummeries or tomfooleries to be 
performed over my grave, but that I be 
buried as a secularist and an agnostic. 
will comfort any one, there are plenty of 
those of my own faith who would come and 
say a few words of common sense over the 
spot where my ashes may lie. Queensberry, 
January 23, 1895.—Places to lay ashes: 
The summit of Criffel or Queensberry in 
Dumfriesshire; the end of the terrace o7er- 
looking the New Loch, Harleyford, Bucks. 
No monument or stone necessary or required, 
or procession, as ashes can be carried in one 
person’s hand. Failing these places, any 
place where the stars shall ever shed their 
light and the sun shall gild each rising 
morn.’’ 


et 





guaranteed estinate of $40, costing the Ov Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Ladies 

i 

- i 

and Children \\ 

* 

Without Escort 

en route to California should 

join one of the Santa Fe Route 
personally conducted excursions. 
The petty cares and annoyances 
of long-distance travel are taken 
off their minds by a special 
excursion conductor. No extra 

‘ charge. 

Full information cheerfully 

: 


furnished. 


A. ANDREWS, 


General Agent, 
SANTA FE ROUTE, 


108 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Two Great at Catsups. | 


BAYLE’S 
CREOLE CATSUP 


Richness of Aroma. 


BAYLE’S 
OYSTER COCKTAIL CATSUP, 


Most Delicately Spiced. 
For this season only, sold at the same price as 
regular tomato catsup. 
For samples and price address the maker, 





GEO. A. BAYLE, St. Louis. 
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If you saw her on the street, 
You would say 

Fairer damsels you may meet 
Ev’ry day. 

She is all of thirty-eight, 

And her figure’s nothing great, 

While her raiment’s out of date 
And too gay. 


She is somewhat commonplace 
In her talk, 

And there’s very little grace 
In her walk; 

Then her intellect is weak, 

And her language is unique! 

There is powder on her cheek, 
Made of chalk. 


But upon the stage at night, 
I opine, 

She’s a being beauteous, bright, 
And divine; 

For she wears a tinsel crown, 

An abbreviated gown; 

And the swellest swells in town 
Buy her wine.—Anon. 


Fe Fe 
A STATUE OF PARIS. 





‘‘T have had an opportunity of inspecting, 
in the studio of its author, a statue that is 
likely to be the subject of much controver- 
sy,’’ writes the Pall Mall Gazette's Paris cor- 
respondent. ‘‘In a few weeks it will be in 
a position on one of the most prominent sites 
in Paris, for it is to crown the gigantic gate- 
way erected at the beginning of the Champs- 
Elysees, which will be the principal entrance 
to the exhibition grounds. This gateway, be 
it said in passing, is of most ingenious con- 
struction. It contains a system of turnstiles 
so arranged that thirty thousand people will 
be able to pass through them in an hour 
without the least crowding or confusion. 
But to return to the statue. It is to repre- 
sent the city of Paris. The veriest amateur 
will understand at once that the city of Paris 
must necessarily be impersonated by a fe- 
male figure. M. Moreau-Vauthier, the ris- 
ing young sculptor, to whom tke work has 
been intrusted, has not attempted to evade 
this self-evident obligation; the revolution- 
ary departure he has made from the tradi- 
tions of his art concerns the fashion in 
which he has draped his figure. It is a 
matter of common observation that the 
choice of costume in the case of statues re- 
producing the female form, is exceedingly 
limited. Such statues either wear nothing 
at all, or they are arranged inthe flowing 
garment that draped the charms of the Gre- 
cian ladies of antiquity. The fashion-plates 
for statues offer no other alternative—either 
an absolute void or the classic peplus. M. 
Moreau-Vauthier has trampled upon these 
time-honored conventions. Greatly daring, 
he has clothed his statue in the dress of a 
woman of to-day; his ‘City of Paris’ is a 
Parisienne whose attire might have been 
furnished by a dressmaker of the Rue de la 
Paix. The sticklers for the academic in art 
will, doubtless, be dismayed by this experi- 
ment; but, though M. Moreau-Vauthier’s 
work is sure to be criticised, it is equally 
certain that it will have a host of partisans.’’ 
et 
Mr. Johnson—‘‘Yo’ am de sweetest gal 
heah, Miss Darknite!'’’ Mtss Darknite— 
‘“‘Now, Mistah Johnsing, yo’ dis stop dat 
talk—I’s blushin,’ I knows I is!’’ Mistah 


Johnsing—‘‘Deed yo’ ait't, honey—yo’ am 


de kind ob a flowah dat am bohn tuh blush 
unseen.’’—Ohio State Journal.”’ 
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WAS SHE FAT? SHE WAS 
Mrs. Louisa Lafarge has been reducing fat 
people for years. How it can be done she will 
tell you confidentially, in a letter, for the small 
feeofonedollar. Thereis no other charge here- 
after. She will not sell you any medicine. You 
can buy, what she prescribes, from your own 
druggist. You can follow instructions unknown 
to your friends, and during a month you will get 
rid of from one to two pounds of useless fat 
every day. If you think sucha result worth One 
Dollar to you, send that amount (in $1 bill or 
stamps). Address Mrs. Louisa Lafarge, Station 
EK, Duffy Building, New York. If you find this 
treatment not based on common sense, and find 
it doesn’t work, she will send your $1 back. If 
you question the value of this treatment, ask 
any proprietor of a first-class newspaper. They 
all know Mrs, Lafarge and what she has done. 
My Dear Madam: Scranton, Pa 

It is 12 weeks now since I began your treat- 
ment. I noticed no change nor apparent benefit 
the first two weeks, but in the last 10 weeks just 
47 pounds of ‘too, too solid flesh’ has melted 
away. I feel 10 years younger and twice as active 
as I have been since I was 20. The abdominal 
belt is great, My girth is reduced a little more 
than 10 inches. I'll keepon wearing it, for it is 
so comfortable and braces one up so. Wish I 
could repay you for what you have done for me 
without charge except your small fee. ‘The cost 
has been ridicnlously small compared with the 
great benefit I received. 1 assure you of my es- 
teem. Yours truly, J. Q. M-. 

FROM NEWSPAPER COMMENT. 

Mrs. Lafarge has made remarkable cures.— 
The Daily Herald. 

The patients of Mrs. Iouisa Lafarge become 
her friends.—-Weekly Sun, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Lafarge is a specialist of national reputa- 
tion and worthy of confidence.--N. Y. Family 
Physician Magazine. 

Mrs. Lafarge’s life-study is bearing fruit in the 
wonderful success she is making in her 
specialty.—-Nat. Newsman, N. Y. 


Dixie Flyer 


A Handsome -New Daily 
Train from 


St. Louis to the Southeast 


VIA 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Two Trains Daily to 


NASHVILLE, 
CHATTANOOGA, 
ATLANTA and 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through Sleeping Cars. 


A. H. HANSON, C. C. MCCARTY, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Div. Pass. Agent, 
Chicago. St. Louis. 
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A HIGH-CLASS 
OYSTER HOUSE 
AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD'S, 


TWO HUNDRED 
AND SEVEN AND 
TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE 
NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
NEAR OLIVE» 








AMONG THE BOOKS. 
* John Ruskin, His Life, His Works and His 
Opinions,’’ by H. M. Spei'man, $200. ‘Life Be- 
yond Death,” by Savage, $1.50. “Thomas Paine,”’ 
Beacon Biography, 75c. ‘Life on the Missis- 





sippi,’?’ Mark Twain, 75c. ‘‘Hypnotism’’ (Cooke), 
$1.50. ‘“‘Menticulture (Fletcher), $1.00. ‘‘Ideal 
Suggestion’”’ (Wood), $1.25. 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 OI 





C" Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“NEBRASKA sx tous 
COLORADO 
EXPRESS” 


2.05 P. M. 





Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Buffet Sleepers 


“KANSAS CITY Lv. St Louis 


COLORADO 
MONTANA — 
EXPRESS” 


8.45 P. M. 





-—Goaches 
Chair Cars 
Sleepers 
Dining Cars 
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H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


ON No | e~ 

2Mou NTAIN 
7\\\ Route | 

IS THE 

oaek DIRECT LINE 


St. LOUD. .. 
















TEXAS, 
MEXICO 


‘ano CALIFORNIA. 


Elegant Through Serv'ce. 
Only cne change to Mexico, 





ST. LOUIS, MO, 


THE TOURIST.S’ 
FAVORITE. 
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eases of Women. 
or by mail. 





LADIES ‘:neby 


A safe and powerful remedy-fér 


(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 
Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
P. O. Box 2081, N. Y. 








nctional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE 








MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds dnd Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FourtHe Srreat 











SEND STAMP FOR 
OLD BOOKS LIST. Address 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 
1002 PINE STREET, - ST. LOUIS,"MO. 
' 


THE 


DYE AND 





Established 1850. 


MATTHEWSY | 


Dry and Chemica! Cleaning. 


Telephone 1013. 
OLD RELIABLE. 


CLEANING |\WoRKS 
314 OLive STREET. 


6) 5 6 COX ETE) 


ALTON 
RAILROAD. 







ST. LOUIS*»° CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS+*° KANSAS CITY, 
ST. LOUIS *» PEORIA, 
KANSAS CITY» CHICAGO. 





Direct connections at terminals and at junction points 
ith th h f 


i 
ug ne 





‘ALL : POINTS - 
NORTH, WEST »**° EAST. 


If you are contemplating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & ‘Alton, it will 
ay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 
ets, rates, time tables, etc D. BOWES, 


JAMES CHARLTON, General Western Passenger Agent, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 716 North Broadway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS.” ST. LOUIS, MO. 





BEAVER LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Montreal to Liverpool and all European Points. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t, 





513 PINEST. 


LOAN | 
OFFICE.: 
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Crescent Hotel, 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 
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Is Now Open. 


a. 


As an All-the=-Year Resort. 


The Most Desirable and Convenient Resort 


in the Southwest. 
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